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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Picturesque Tour along the Rivers G anges 
and Jumna, in India; consisting of Twenty- 
four Highly-finished and Coloured Views, a 


"Map, and Vignettes, from Original Draw- 
‘ings, made on the Spot; with Illustrations, 
Historical and Descriptive. By Lirutr- 
nanT-COLONEL Forrest, late of the Staff 
of His Majesty’s Service in Bengal. Im- 


perial 4to. London, 1824. 


No parts of the world present such vast, 
magnificent, and romantic scenery, as Hin- 
dostan and America, There is, however, 
this difference, that, while in America every 
thing except the face of Nature indicates the 
recent discovery of the country, in India 
there are stupendous monuments of former 
greatness, at a period when the countries of 
Europe were scarcely emerging from barba- 
rism. Like most great continents, too, they 
have each mighty rivers; but it would lead 
us from our — purpose to pursue the 
comparison further, for nothing, perhaps, 
can form a stronger contrast, than the sce- 
nery on their respective banks, The Tour 
along the Rivers Ganges and Jumna, now 
completed, is one of those splendid works 
with which Mr. Ackermann, with great en- 
terprise, liberality, and good taste, favours 
the public. There are few publishers who 
would run the hazard of producing them, at 
an expense that must be enormous; but we 
trust the public patronage is fully ample to 
reimburse him. The work contains twenty- 
four views, for the fidelity of which, the au- 
thor appeals with confidence to those who 
have passed through the same scenes. The 
drawings were all attentively copied from 
wature, and in many instances coloured on 
the spot, and always while the magic effects 
of the scenes represented were still impressed 
on the mental vision of the author and artist. 
‘The colouring of the views,’ says Colonel 
Forrest, ‘ which so far exceeds that of the 
scenery of Europe, is but a just portrait of 
the enchanting features of India, eternally 
glowing in the glory of the resplendent Asia- 
tic sun.’ 

; The views are of a very varied description, 
including Hindoo pagodas, villages, ancient 
cies, mountains, forts, palaces, tombs, &c. 





with the adjacent scenery. There is a great 
deal of freedom and spirit in the drawings, 
Which are exquisitely and delicately colour- 
ed, exhibiting a scenery of such peculiar 
richness and beauty, as can only be appre- 
Ciated, in its fullest extent, by those who 
ave seen the spots they so well represent. 
mong the views is a very beautiful one, of 
Ghaut of Cutwa, on the Ganges; part of 

€ city of Moorshedabad, the ancient capi- 
tal of Bengal; the Motee Girna, or Fall of 


P earls, in. the Rajemahal hills—not so lofty, 
Vor. VII. : 





but more picturesque than the Falls of Nia- 
gara; the rocks of Colgong, formerly high in- 
land, but now in the bosom of the mighty 
Ganges, where the river is more than sixty 
feet deep, and yet the largest rock is eighty 
feet above its surface. Among the remaining 
views are, the ’'akeer’s Rock, at Janguira; a 
village and beautiful pagoda, below Patna 
Azimabad ; the city of Benares, with its nu- 
merous pagodas, one of which, by the foun- 
dation being undermined by the river, is 
more out of perpendicular than the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa; the sacred tank and pagodas 
near Benares; Mahomedan mosque and 
tomb, near the same city; the Raj Ghaut 
and fort of Allahabad ; some tombs, like pa- 
laces for size and magnificence, near Etaya ; 
the Sinseya Ghaut, Khampore; the city of 
Lucknow ; the palace of the King of Debli ; 
the grand gateway and tomb of the Emperor 
Acber, at Secundra; and, lastly, the far- 
famed Taj Mahal, tomb of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan and his queen.—No description 
of our’s will do justice to these beautiful en- 
gravings ; we must, therefore, refer our read- 
ers -to the volume itself: we despair got, 
however, of being more successful in ndticing 
the literary department, which is neces- 
sarily the part on which the author least 
religs. 

In order to render this work more accept- 
able to those who are little acquainted with 
India, Colonel Forrest has given a compress- 
ed but correct sketch of the history, customs, 
and manners of this vast empire. The au- 
thor appears to have spared no pains in con- 
sulting the best authorities, and has really 
given a succinct, interesting, and well-written 
history of India, which, though here called a 
brief survey (in comparison, we pont 
with the voluminous but able work of Mr. 
Mill), occupies a hundred and twenty pages. 
We proceed, however, to the Tour. 

Col. Foryest’s Tour was commenced in 
1807, and our readers will be surprised at 
the retinue necessary for a journey in India. 
Col. F. says :— 

‘The best mode in which I can convey 
some idea of this is, by an enumeration of 
our party and its train, which, although it 
may appear large to some of our readers, 
contained not one individual more than 
comfort required. None accompanied us for 
mere state. One party consisted of seven 
persons. We had three howdah-elephants, 
that’ iS, animals trained for riding, hunting, 
and shooting, well broke, and with able 
mahauts, or leaders. Four others carried the 
camp equipage, which consisted of two large 
marquees, each a sufficient load for an ele- 
phant, being about eighteen or twenty hun- 
dred weight. There were two smaller tents, 
besides others for the servants and guard of 


Sepoys; alight eg and horse, several sad- | 





dle-horses, four palanquins, a cart, and hack- 
ery, or common cart of the country, with 
two bullocks to each, About two hundred 
servants and followers, and a guard of Se- 
poys, or native infantry, of forty men, and a 
native officer, attended us.’ 

+, Our readers have all Agard of a jungle; 
they may know what sort of a place it is, 
from the following description of Colonel 
Forrest :-— 

‘The height of the grass struck me as par- 
ticularly wonderful. JT was mounted on a 
very fine elephant, not less than eleven feet 
high; the howdah, or seat, fastened on 
the animal’s back, must have been full two 
feet high, it being strapped on a very thick 
pad: this would give thirteen feet. Now, 
when standing upright, the attitude usually 
adopted by sportsmen when beating the jun- 
gle in order to see better around them, my 
head must have been near mineteen feet 
above the ground; but the grass was gene- 
rally three, and in some places s}x, feet high- 
er than my head. The stalks were full an 
inch and a half in diameter, and it would be 
almost impossible, certainly very fatiguing, 
ta attempt to force a au through 
such a thicket, independent of the chance of 
meeting with a tiger on a sudden.’ 

We have already mentioned the Fakeer’s 
rock, at Janguira :-— 

‘It is distant about two hundred yards 
from the right bank (of the Ganges), imme- 
diately opposite to the village of Sultan- 
gunge. Itrises about seventy feet above the 
level of the water, towering abruptly from its 
bosom! There is one place only at which a 
boat can approach, and where there is a land- 
ing-place, and a very steep and winding pati 
leading to its summit. Here is found a 
small building, a madussa, or college of Fa- 
keers, or wandering monks, who reside in it. 
This remarkable rock has doubtlessly been of 
more consequence at some remote period 
than at present; for on examining its abrupt 
and weather-worn side, by passing round it 
in a boat, a variety of sculpture, comprising 
the principal Hindoo deities, men and ani- 
mals, is seen covering nearly the whole face 
of the cliff. The same may be observed on 
the opposite shore of Sultangunge. Some of 
these figures are tolerably executed, but the 
greater part are rudely and grotesquely de- 
signed, and point out their origin to have 
been very remete. The whole forms a prett; 
object as you run in a boat; and the: thick 
and luxuriant foliage which crowns the sum- 
mit adds. much to the effect of the picture.’ 

Near Mangee Ghaut is a celebrated ba- 
nian-tree, which far exceeds any thing of the 
sort in India :— 

‘ It is situated close upon the banks of the 
Gogra, and at a short distance from its 
point of junction with the Ganges, and, view- 
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®d from a distance, has the appearance of a 
Vast fope, Or grove. 


a great length, in every direction supported 


by their columnar shafts, in graceful clus- 
ters, which they send downwards to the 


earth, for this purpose. 


‘At the time I visited and examined this 
wonderful production of nature, some na- 
tives, who had been cutting wood in the 
neighbourhood, happened to pass under it, 
and, seeing me attentively examining its va- 
rious parts, accosted me, and expressed some 
surprise at my admiration of its wonderful 
We entered into conversation, 
and, in the course of it, I learned the history 
of this great national wonder, which 1s reli- 
ously and implicitly credited by the inha- 


structure. 


bitants of the surrounding districts. 


* About one thousand years ago, they very 
gravely told me, there lived on this spot, a 
very religious and holy Brahminee woman, 
famed for the austerity and sanctity of her 
life; her name was Gunga Purram; she 
lived to a very great age, and did not die, 
swallowed her up, 
and, on the spot where she disappeared, this 
In the centre 
of ths grove, formed of one tree, is now a 
large open space ; and where the original trunk 
stood, there is a small building, consisting of 
four low mud walls only, eight or ten feet 
square, without a roof; inclosed in which is 
a small rude kind of mound, or altar of 
earth, over which some flowers were strewed 
The original trunk has pe- 
rished, no.doubt, by gradual decay; but its 
children, its descendants, encircle the spot 
on which their parent stood, and, clasped in 


but the earth, opening, 


tree in one night sprang up. 


when IT saw it. 


each other's embraces, joined and united as 


one family, form a perfect circle, a magni- 


ficent sereen, consisting of lofty white and 


shiring columns, crowned with masses of 


the richest and most luxuriant foliage.— 
Rich festoons of the same hang in ever va- 
ned and graceful form, interspersed amidst 


these natural pillars; while, beneath, long 


gaileries and noble arcades extend in all di- 
rections, and form deep and shady recesses, 


yrand porticos, and large and lofty halls, 


like the pictured palaces of Fairy Land. 
The circumference of this mighty tree, round 
the outer stems, is four hundred yards, and 
it is calculated that ten thousand men can 
repose beneath its shelter.’ 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


It rises to a most gigan- 
tic height, and its large limbs stretch out to 





LETTERS FROM THE IRISH HIGHLANDS. 
(Concluded from p. 5.) 
CuNNemaRRA, the principal scene of our au- 
thor’s descriptions, hens a desert, is neither 
destitute of interesting local scenery nor his- 
torical renown. The ruined towers are still 
standing, which were once famous castles, 
and black-letter manuscripts still preserve 
the fames of warriors whose armour glis- 


tened in their halls. The splendid court of 


Queen Elizabeth was once visited by a rival 
heroine from the west, one to whose rule the 
whole mountain district was subject. The 
islands also owned her sway, and many were 
the castles which she held in possession :— 


| 
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vourite place of abode. It commanded the 
entrance of Clew Bay, from which quarter she 
was most exposed to the attacks of her ene- 
mies, and enjoyed a fine view of that ocean 
to which she was so much attached. When 
her vessels rode at anchor there, the cables 
were secured to her bed-post—a circumstance 
which is surely unique, and might have a 
picturesque effect in ballad rhymes. 

‘Tradition tells how gallantly she reveng- 
ed herself upon the Earl of Howth, when re- 
fused admittance into his castle near Dublin, 
where she had landed, after having been kept 
out at sea by stress of weather. The earl, 
forsooth, was at dinner, and could not be 
disturbed. It was customary, she was told, 
to keep the gates shut at that hour, perhaps 
because no sentinel could be trusted to keep 
guard at so interesting a moment. Proud 
Granawaile, in the true spirit of chivalry, re- 
solved to return injury for injury, and insult 
for insult. The heir of Howth was playing 
without the castle walls. She beguiled the 
thoughtless urchin with some flattering tale, 
carried him on board her fleet, and sought 
again the western shore. 

‘T often please myself by picturing the lit- 
tle earl among the rude retainers of Grana- 
waile’s court ; looking at all the savage hor- 
rors of Cunnemarra with as much astonish- 
ment as any little earl of the present day 
might express in a similar situation. 

“How long his captivity lasted I do not 
rightly remember; | onty know that war 
was waged between the two parties, in which 
the valiant queen of the west proved victo- 
rious ; and her humbled foe was glad to re- 
deem his son, upon condition that the gates 
of the castle of Howth should always stand 
open during the hour of dinner, and re- 
freshment never be denied the weary tra- 
veller.’ 

On visiting Treland, our author says, there 
is nothing more striking than the hostile 
feelings of the majority of the people to- 
wards the law ofthe land :— 

‘They will make use of its strong arm oc- 
casionally to oppress an inferior, or to wreak 
their vengeance on an equal; but they ne- 
ver look to it with the feeling which an Eng- 
lishman cherishes: they have not learnt to 
regard it as the protector of their persons 
and properties, and the guardian of their 
dearest rights and liberties. From the re- 
bellions code of Ribandism, which dooms 
him to destruction who ventures to appeal to 
the tribunal of justice against the hand of 
midnight violence, to the easy good-nature 
of the peasant, who, without advantage to 
himself, assists his neighbour in concealing 
the keg of illicit whiskey or the bale of 
smuggled tobacco, the spirit is the same. 
The hand of the law has been against every 
man,—and now, every man’s hand is, in 
turn, raised against the law. But itis not 
for me to lead you back im the trodden path 
of history, to point out the wrongs which 
poor Ireland has received at the hand of her 
conquerors. You know that her sons were 
once hunted, like wild beasts, through the 


| woods of Connaught ; and where is the won- 
der, then, if they failed to recognise a bene- 


‘ One of these on Clare Island was her fa- | factor, when they beheld, it is true, laws 
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and civilization in one hand, but in the Other 
a frightful accompaniment of whips ang. 
scourges ? Need I remind you that, until the 
reign of James I., who perhaps never mop 
truly than on this point deserved the title of 
the English Solomon, the poor Irish pleaded 
in vain to be governed by the English law? 
This was a favour granted only to a’ few, 


while the majority of the natives, the: mene’ 


Trish as they were disdainfully termed, were 
denied a participation in the rights and pri. 
vileges of English subjects; and were thus 
compelled to govern themselves by their own 
barbarous usages and customs; while they 
were exposed, almost without protection, to 
the outrages of their more favoured neigh- 
bours.’ 

Smuggling is carried on to a great extent, 
and with varied ingenuity :— 

‘A laughable circumstance occurred, not 
many years since, in a neighbouring village, 
A revenue officer, from whom we heard the 
tale, was informed, that much valuable booty 
was concealed in a certain cabin. He went 
to the place; the cabin was searched, but 
in vain. He demanded admittance into the 
inner room-——“ Sure, your Honour, isn’t the 
poor cratur there, and only brought to bed 
this morning? Is it there your honour thinks 
we'd be after puttmg any thing ?’”’—“ Oh! 
well now!” he answered, entering mto their 
humour, “‘I am a father myself, and there’s 
nothing in the wide world I am so fond of 
as alittle baby.” But the room was not fit 
for his honour to enter; the key was lost, 
and the poor woman was too ill to be dis- 
turbed—ain short, it was not till the officer, 
persisting in his charitable intention of giv- 
ing his blessing to the new-born infant, set 
his foot to the door, and threatened to burst 
it open, that it was unlocked. The poor 
woman within was pronounced to look won- 
derfully well considering her situation ; but, 
as no baby was forthcoming, she was ordered 
to jump out of bed, a command which she 
obeyed with all celerity, and abandoned 
three cases of: Madeira wine to the paternal 
grasp of the officer.’ 

Another instance is more amusing, and 
was more successful :— 

‘The cargo of a smuggler was landed at 
Streamstown, and soon dispersed among the 
natives. The captain of the cutter, witha 
party of men, went off in search of it. Not 
far from the village they found a poor wo 
man, sitting by the road side, weeping most 
piteously, and raising from time to time the 
death-howl. They inquired what was the 
matter: “Och, alas!” and she pointed to a 
little cabin at a distance, “her Scalaiand lay 
dead of the fever.” She again raised the 
howl. The tender heart of the captain 
was moved, and he threw her a tenpenny as 
he passed on. After a while, however, sus- 
pecting the reality of the poor widow's Ia- 
mentations, he returned to the spot, where 
he had left her. She was gone; the cabin 
too was deserted ; and he afterwards learn- 
ed, that in the house had been deposited 
many bales of smuggled tobacco; and that 
the woman herself was seated on one of 
them. By her stratagem she not only saved 


-her own share of the plunder, but gaine 
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time for the. people in the house to remove 


their's to a place of greater security.” 

Our author gives a lamentable picture of 
the administration of justice in Ireland, the 
very sources of which are poisoned.’ The 
wejudiees are not merely those of orange- 
men against Catholics, but those of rival land- 
lords against each other, when their respec- 
tive tenants enter most ardently into their 


quarrels. One instance of this we shall 


uote :-—— : : , 
‘A constable met with resistance in the 


discharge of his duty, and, to secure his pri- 
soner, was obliged to draw his sword. In 
the scuffle the prisoner was wounded in the 
thigh; an artery was divided; and as no 
medical assistance was at hand, the poor 
man bled to death. You will observe that 
the constable was obliged to make off the 
moment he had wounded the man, who was 
of course left to the care of his friends. The 
constable was tried for murder; and the 
cause excited very general interest. A neigh- 
bouring landlord took an active part against 
the poor man—and the jury were unfortu- 
nately of his party. There was much hard 
swearing, but the defence was well conduct- 
ed; and the judge at last stopped the prison- 
er’s counsel, telling him it was needless to 
call more witnesses, as enough had been 
proved to make it justifiable homicide. Not- 
withstanding the strong charge which. was 
given, the jury brought in a verdict of wilful 
murder. The judge, in recording the ver- 


dict, pronounced the jury a “most extraor- | 


dinary set,” and assured the poor constable 
that his free pardon should be sent from 
Dublin by return of post; for that, were he 
to allow the sentence to be executed, he 
should make himself accessory to a legal 
murder, Great applause was expressed in 
court upon the conclusion of the sentence ; 
and the feelings of the prisoner were still 
further alleviated by the promise that he 
should not be put into the condemned cell, 
and that “not a hair of his head should be 
injured.” 

‘ Every one could clearly sce the motives on 
which the man had been at first convicted : he 
himself went further; and attributed his es- 
cape solely to the interference of the magis- 
trate, under whose warrant he had acted. It 
Was Impossible to make him understand that 
his acquittal had been secured by the strong 
proofs of his innocence. ‘I was to have 
been hanged last Monday,” he told us 
upon his’ return, “but his honour saved 
me. Three times they brought me in 
guilty; but his Honour was upon the 
steen table talking for me above an hour, 
sidag ——e than the jury altogether. 
fe us honour entirely that saved my 


Temperance is not one of the virtues of 
the Irish Highlands :— 
amon pleman whose rental at one .time 
“ao € * £10,000 per annum, and who 
wk oe t rf constant abit of intoxication, 
= ee apak nothing after the cloth 
he's at’ t ; but, unable to comply ,with 
ie pirit, he soon contented himself with ad- 
“ug to the letter of this rash vow, and, 
“eping the cloth on table after dinner was 


over, could drink all night without fear of! 
infringing it. He then swore not to drink in 

his dining parlour, but again as easily evaded 
his engagement, by adjourning to the next, 
apartment; in the next apartment, how-| 
ever, on some fresh qualms of conscience, 

the vow was renewed; and so, in each room 
successively, until he fairly swore himself 
out of the house. Ile then took refuge in 
the summer-house of his garden, and there 
used to dine and drink daily; till, rashly re- 
newing his vow here also, he was reduced to 
find a new subterfuge, by taking lodgings in 
a neighbouring town.’ 

Another person, one. of the second-rate 
gentry, there called buckeens, got a puncheon 
of spirits, which had come ashore :— 

‘It was too large to be got in at the door 
of the house; he therefore pulled part of the 
wall down; still, however, it stuck half-way. 
Hlis small stock of patience could last no | 
longer; he tapped the end that was within, 
and he and his wife, with their servant, soon 
became completely intoxicated. His neigh-., 
bours, aware of this, tapped the cask at the 
other end, and the next day, when this wor- 
thy personage would have taken his morn- 
ing, he found the cask completely emptied!’ 

The Irish Highlanders are pilfering and 
slovenly :—~ 

‘An English gardener, in want of shreds, 
would have seen all his fruit-trees trailing on 
the ground, before he had thought of taking 
aslip from the flap of his own big coat, 
which we once found our good man in the 
act of doing; and an English peasant, in want 
of a shawl, would run the risk of catching 
cold, rather than supply the deficiency by 
borrowing her neighbour's gown. to throw 
across her shoulders, with her arm through 
the pocket-hole, leaving the sleeves to hang 
down over her bosom,—a costume by no 
means unfrequent here.’ 

One or two more extracts present them- 
selves, as examples of the mamners of the 
people in this part of Ireland. It is very 
common for near relations to assemble round 
the grave of a friend, and lament on the an- 
niversary of the funeral: The people have a 
prejudice against coffins,—nay, even a super- 
stitious horror of selling the wood to make 
them; and they even dispense with the 
priest, as will be seen by the following: — 

‘Our walk this afternoon brings to my 
mind a picturesque scene which I wit- 
nessed some months ago. Although the 
church is now a mere ruin, and no ser- 





vice has for years, perhaps for centu- 
ries, been performed within its walls, yet our 
| poor neighbours still retain their attaehment 
to their ancient place of burial. I had just 
left the rising ground, on which these vener- 
able ruins are situated, when I perceived a 
‘number of people descending the side of the 
| opposite hill. I soon discovered it to be a 
‘funeral procession, and, as it approached 
nearer to me, observed with surprise that the 


C 
down the steep declivity, and I can assure you 
the effect was truly picturesque , What 
would you, ,my dear friend, have thought of 
such a sight? So different, from.the funeral 
processions that you are accustomed to wit- 
ness: no decent. coffin or velvet pall—o 
clergyman. to perform the burial-service, for 
the edification of the survivors: for these 
poor people were not accompanied by their 
priest; the grave was dug, and the body 
committed to its parent earth, without a sin- 
gle prayer, without one word of exhortation 
to the bystanders! I was pe aha as well 
as shocked at this apparent neglect, the more 
so as the priests in general appear to be at- 
tentive to their sacred duties. I seized the 
first opportuity of asking father John, whether 
it was not customary for him to attend the 
funerals of the poor. He told me that he 
had always done so, till he came into Cun- 
nemarra; and that he had been much sur- 
prised by the custom which obtains here of 
burying the dead without the attendance of 
the priest. ‘I suppose they don’t like to 
be troubling us,” was the unsatisfactory but 
the only reason which he gave me.’ oo 
As an instance of the military despotism 
which, during a long period, harrassed the 
Irish peasants, we take the following dis- 
graceful anecdote :— | 
‘The lady of the captain of-a regiment 
quartered at Castlebar, in passing along the 
narrow pavement of that little town, was met 
by a young girl from the country carrying a 
bundle on her head. ‘Either from ignorance 
or inattention, the girl took the side nearest 
the wall. The lady stopped, and imperiouss 
ly desired her to give way to her betters. 
The poor girl saw that something was wrong, 
but, not understanding the language in which 
she was addressed, she pressed still closer to 
the wall, without making any answer. © The 
infuriated lady,.after giving Some vent to her 
passion, returned to the barracks; and in- 
sisted that exemplary vengeance should be 
taken on the offender. A file of soldiers 
was drawn out, and, headed by their cap- 
tain, proceeded in search of the delinquent; 
whose punishment was decreed to be one, of 
which you may perhaps be as ignorant as I 
was, until enlightened by the explanation of 
our good nurse; who, from a window in the 
town, was herself a spectator of the disgrace- 
ful scene. The unfoftunate girl was to be 
drummed out of the town. As soon as she 
made her appearance, she was hooted. at, 
pelted, and pursued by the soldiers, ‘making 
a hideous noise with drums, trumpets, &c. 
The’ people were afraid to receive her into 
their houses, a rabble of mén and boys were 
soon collected, and, flying from one street to 
another, she experienced a treatment Similar 
to that of many a poor dog who has had the 
ill luck to be called mad’; and her end might 
perhaps have been the same, had. not the 
charity of an old woman opened the door ot 
a little hovel, in the out-skirts of the town— 





body was not ina coffin, but on a bier, with a 
linen cloth thrown over it, and confined at 
the four corners, to prevent its being blown 
away; which, indeed, was a very necessary 
| precaution, as the wind was extremely high. 
| [ stopped to watch the mournful train wind 





the poor girl rashed in, and, exhausted by fa- 

| tigue and terror, sunk fainting on the’floor l 
These are interesting extracts, and the work 
| is well. caleulated to render the public better 
| uequainted with the Irish character and Irish 


| Manvers, | ; 
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St. Baldred of the Bass, a Pictish Legend ; 
the Siege of Berwwk, a Tragedy; with 
other Faces and Ballads, founded on the 
Local Traditions of East-Lothian and Ber- 
wickshire. By James Miter.  8vo. 
pp. 416. London, 1824. 


Mr. Perkins has for some years been lau- 
dably (but how successfully, we know not) 
employed in condensing the atmospheres of 
steam, so as to include the greatest possible 
potver in the smallest possible space. Some 
such process will certainly, at no distant pe- 
riod, be required in regard to the works of 
modern authors, particularly poets. It would 
seem, in the present age, that authors expect- 
ed to be estimated by the bulk, not the value 
of their writings. We really felt quite as- 
tounded, the other day, on seeing the poetical 
works of Mr. Southey advertised in fourteen 
volumes, when we recollected that the works 
of the whole of the British poets from Chau- 
cer to Churchill, a period of about four cen- 
turies, did not exceed twenty volumes. That 
some. epuration must take place is evident, 
or, a few years hence, it will require a con- 
siderable portion of any man’s life, to make 
himself acquainted with the writings of a sin- 
gle author. The present age is that of am- 
plification: we have seen Mr. Matthias swell 
the works of Gray, which might almost be 
printed in a single number of The Literary 
Chronicle, into two quarto volumes. This 
cannot long be endured, unless the supera- 
bundance of wealth be such, that every read- 
ing individual can erect a building as large 
as the British Museum or Somerset House 
for his private library. The fact is, that the 
art of sbeideioent will force itself upon us; 
and, thank Heaven, it may be very exten- 
sively ee without any real injury to so- 
ciety. The beauties of Southey may certainly 
be afforded in a half-crown pocket volume ; 
Wordsworth would come within the same 
limits ; Coleridge would be extravagantly dear 
at eighteen-pence ; and the collected poems of 
a host of living poets might form a shilling 
pic-nic. Byron, Scott, and Moore, would, 
for a century hence at least, require to be 
published more at length; but yet there is a 
great deal of all their works that might be 
very safely expunged, with advantage to their 
reputation and the pockets of the purchasers. 
We have been led to these remarks from 
seeing the very respectable octavo with which 
Mr. Miller has favoured us; and, whatever 
may be the generality of living poets, we 
thank our stars that they do not all inflict on 
us so large a portion of their emanations at 
once. We do not say this disparagingly of 
Mr. Miller, who really possesses considera- 
ble talents; but, when we consider the num- 
ber of real or soté-disant poets, we cannot but 
feel thankful that some of them are not quite 
so prolific. 
he principal, or rather the first poem, in 
Mr. Miller’s work, is entitled St. Baldred of 
the Bass. The hero, who was of Scottish 
deseent, wasthe disciple of Kentigern, or St. 
Mungo, the tutelary saint of Glasgow. He 
flourished in miracles which would outshine 
Prince Hohenlohe: in particular, he mount- 
ed a rock which impeded the navigation, be- 


{ modate them, they found ‘ three bodies per- 
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tween an island called Bass and the shore ; 
and straightway it was removed, ‘ lifted uP» 
and, like a ship driven by a favourable | 
breeze, proceeded to the nearest shore.’ 
Now, if such a man did not deserve canon- 
ization, as well as a poem in his honour, we 
say the world is destitute of gratitude. The 
miracles did not, however, cease with his 
natural life, for, when he died, three several 
parishes claimed his body, and, not agreeing, 
they left it unburied, and betook themselves 
to prayer. Morning came, and, to accom- 


fectly alike, and all prepared with equal 
pomp for interment.’ With this account of 
St. Baldred we hope our readers will be 
contented, or, if not, that they will purchase 
Mr. Miller's work, and leara for themselves, 
which they will scarcely regret, as the 
poem, though sometimes prosaic, contains 
several good stanzas. Several interesting 
notes are appended, and we are sure Mr. 
Miller will excuse us if we (without any dis- 
regard to his poetry) quote one or two of 
them. The first is a letter from General 
Monk, which is preserved in the archives of 
North Berwick :— 


‘ For my very loving Friends, the Magistrates 
of the Burgh of North Berwick. 

‘Gentlemen,—Having a call from God 
and his people to march into England to 
assert and maintain the liberty and being of 
Parliament, our antient constitution, and 
therein the freedom and rights of the people 
of these three Nations from Arbitrary and Ty- 
rannical usurpations uppon their considering 
persons and Estates, and for a Godly minis- 
try, 1 do therefore expect from you, the Ma- 
gistrates of the Burgh of North Berwick, That 
you do preserve the peace of Comonweal in 
y’ Burgh, and I hereby authorize you to Sup- 
press all Tumults, stirring and unlawful as- 
semblies, and that you hold no correspon- 
dency with any of Charles Stewart's party, 
or his Adherents, but apprehend any such as 
shall make any disturbance, and send them 
to the next Garrison, and do further desire 
you to assert, countenance, and encourage 
the Godly ministry, and all that truely fear 
God in the Land, and that you continue 
faithful to owne and assert the interest of the 
Parliamentary Government in y" several 
nye and stations. I hope my absence will 

very short. But I do assure you that 
I shall procure from the Parliament what- 
ever may be for the good Government and 
reef of this Nation, and doubt not but to 
obtain abatements in your Assess and other 
public burthens, according to the proportion 
of England ; and what further services I may 





be able I shall not be wanting in, what may | 


promote the happiness and peace of this af- 
tlicted people. 1 shall not trouble you fur- | 
ther, but beg y' prayers, and desire you to 
assure y'selves that I am 
* You faithful Fnend, 
‘And humble Servant, 
‘Georce Moncx.’ 
The next is a note:— 
‘An old woman in Dunbar has a flag, 
which is said to have been borne by the Co- 





venanters at Bothwell Bridge. Its texture | 


———_=_ 
is light blue sifk,—the inscription ON ote 
side, in gilt letters, “For Christ and pig 
truth;” and on the reverse, in red, “N, 
quarter for ye active enemies of the Cove. 
nant.” The motto is surmounted by a He. 
brew inscription, in gilt letters, signifying 
“For the covenant of Jehovah.” This fia 
belonged to Henry Hall of Haughead, wh 
took an active part in the transactions at thay 
time, and held a command in the army, from 
the skirmish at Drumclog to their defeat 
Bothwell Bridge. On his death, the flag of 
course fell to his son. Young Hall, on his 
death-bed, bequeathed it to James Cochran, 
shoemaker in Greenlaw, a noted Camer. 
nian, who presented it to Michael Naismyth, 
Edinburgh. It was destined to return to 
Cochran’s family again ; for, at Naismyth’s 
death, he bequeathed it to James Raeburn, 
late cabinet-maker in Dunbar, the son-ip- 
law of Cochran, and it is now held most sa- 
cred by his widow.’ 

After St. Baldred, succeeds the Siege of 
Berwick, founded on a disputed passage in 
Scottish history, relative to Edward III. put- 
ting a prisoner to death. If we mistake not, 
Mr. Jerningham wrote a four-act play on 
this subject, some thirty years ago; and, al- 
though he killed his heroine the first night, 
and let her live ever after, yet, in spite of 
this accommodation, the play did not suc- 
ceed. We have some suspicion that Mr, 
Miller’s tragedy would experience a similar 
fate, had he the indiscretion to push it on the 
stage. 

We now come to some minor, but, 
in our opinion, much better pieces; and 
here we recollect that Mr. Miller is not alto- 
gether a new acquaintance, as we read with 
much pleasure, at the time of the King’s sisit 
to Scotland, his ‘ George the Fourth’s Wel- 
come,’ though we confess we did not altoge- 
ther like the affectionate, but somewhat fa- 
miliar, change of the name of our sovereign 
into ‘ Geordie.’ 

In songs and ballads Mr. Miller 1s very 
successful, and there are several of both, suf- 
ficient to redeem the faults, even in a volume 
of four hundred pages, which is saying 4 
great deal in his favour. We have only 
room for one of the latter class, and that, 
perhaps, not the best in the volume, but of a 
convenient length for quoting, and affording 
a fair specimen of the author’s talents; if 
entitled,— 


THE ABBESS OF ST. ABB. 


‘Is yon a swan before the gale, 
O’er winds and waves prevailing? 
O, no !—it is a shallop’s sail, 
I Lear its inmates wailing ! 


‘The monks are crowding to the beach, 
Where lofty rocks are towering 5 
On high the bishop's arms stretch, 
A benison imploring. 


‘ Beneath them spreads a sea of foam, 
Save where the rock ’s dividing ; 
A gentle lady, all alone, 
A shallop’s helm is guiding. 


‘She stretches forth her snowy arms, 
The aid of man imploring ; 
While rising waves involve her charms, 
Her little boat devouring, 
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‘The little bark, far from the shore, 
Sinks down with rolling motion ; 
Its shatter'd sail and splinter d oar 
Now feed the stormy ocean. 


<« Tis foolish, monks, to stoop and pray, 


Unrobe! and breast the billow ; 
And rescue, from the stormy spray, 
The maid on briny pillow.”— 


‘The lady floats towards the land— 
Now in their arms they bear her ; 
A fire is lighted on the strand, 
With cordials they cheer her. 


‘ The spark of life again returns, 
Her eyes look up in wildness ; 
Her arching forehead madly burns, 

Then gains its native mildness. 


¢« © who art thou, so young and fair, 

That brav’st the stormy ocean ?”’— 

She backward threw her ailken hair, 
And answer’d with emotion : 


¢«¢ The Princess of Northumberland, 
Edelfrid’s only daughter '— 
O wo to Redwald’s bloody hand, 
Red with my father’s slaughter. 


‘1 see his vulture legions riven, 
When Oswald’s warriors gather; 
For know, that I have brothers seven 
Who sleep on Scottish heather! 


‘«“]T saw the Anglian banners float, 
Their host was thrice our number !— 
A foeman’s chain my hapless lot, 
I sought the flowing Humber. 


‘« A father fallen—-my brothers fled ! 
My mind lost and divided ; 
When, lo! beside the river’s bed 
Yon shallop Heaven provided. 


oo Ww. frail bark met the stormy gale, 
o human aid to guide me; 
I gave to Heaven my little sail— 
A spirit sat beside me. 


‘“ And aye as near some rocky isle 
My soul began to shudder, 
It cheer’d me with celestial smile, 
And sway’d the wayward rudder.” 


*“ Sweet lady, to our pious care 
Intrust your youth and beauty ; 
To one in mind and form so fair 
Protection is a duty.”— 


‘ The bishop kiss’d her snowy hand, 
And led her to his palace ; 
The Princess of Northumberland 
Might made a matron jealous. 


*O fair as she of Eden's bowers, 

When innocence array’d her! 
Before the serpent ’mougst the flowers 

To thorny paths betray’d her. 


*“Ebba! when I behold that face, 
And eye so softly beaming, 
Devotion’s every charm I trace 
Through fairest features streaming. 


*“ When I behold thy pious air, 
Thou favour'’d child of Heaven, 
To one so faultless, yet so fair, 
I think that grace is given. 


*“Thy bosom ’s like a glassy lake, 
Wherein that heaven ’s reflected ; 
And when the storms of life awake, 
Thou still wilt be protected. 


66 Around thee in eternal spring 
Will grace and beauty blossom, 
Till heaven, on its angel wing, 
Shall call thee to its bosom. 





«Then sigh not for the world’s parade, 
With all its guilty splendour, 
But seek the cloister’s holy shade— 
To God your charms surrender !” 


‘I scarce need say, the bishop's tale 
O’er female heart prevailing, 
That Princess Ebba took the veil, 

Her former life bewailing. 


‘Then there was not beneath the sun, 
In his diurnal glory, 
A purer or a prettier nun 
To grace a poet's story. 

¢ When her novitiate had sped, 

So well she'd done her duty, ~ 
They hail’d her Abbess of st. Abb *, 
Renown’'d for worth and beauty.’ 

We have already said that Mr. Miller is 
sometimes prosaic,—he is also very careless 
about the pacer and though never very im- 
passioned, yet he often displays much poetic 
feeling. In the notes to his poems, Mr. 
Miller shows no ordinary research. To 
his poem of the ‘ Lost Drave of Dunbar,’ 
which possesses considerable merit, he has 
appended, among other things, a very curi- 
ous account of the witches of East Lothian. 
Horrible, indeed, is the narrative he gives of 
the persecution of poor creatures on the | 
charge of witchcraft; and how absurd the 
charges frequently were will be seen by the 
following extracts from the indictment against 
one Isabel Young, who was tried for witch- 
craft in t629, convicted, strangled, and even 
burnt :— 

‘ Item, she went in a very tempestuous 
night, when the milne horses were scarcely 
able to ride it, over the water to her house, 
and fra her house back againe to the milne, 
when there was no bridge, neither of stone 
nor timber, over the water, unwet. Item, 
she destroyed the cattle of William Meslet, 
in great suddainty, and that by taking off her. 
curch at the barne-door, and running about 
thrice within the barne widdershins. Item, 
she resett Christian Grinton, a witch, in her 
house, whom the pannel’s husband saw one 
night to come out at ane hole in the roof, 
in the likeness of a cat, and theirafter trans- 
form herself in her own likeness; where- 
upon the pannel told her husband, that 
it should not faire weill with him, which fell 
out accordingly; for next day he fell down 
dead at the pleuch, and was brought hame 
by the pannel in William Meslet’s chair. 
Item, she took a sickness off her husband, 
and laid it on his brother's son, who came to 
the barne, and saw the firlott running about, 
and the stuff popling on the floor; and he 
ran upon the pannel with a sword, to kill 
her for bewitching him, and strak the lintell 
of the door in following ; the mark whereof 
is to be seen yet, and that he died thereof. 
Item, her apparition was seen in John Bry- 





* ¢St. Abb’s-head, a well-known promontory 
on the coast of Berwickshire, where are the re- 
mains of a chapel, is said to have derived its 
designation from Ebba, only daughter to Edel- 
frid, King of Northumberland, who, on her fa- 
ther being slain in battle by the East Angles, 
made her escape in an open boat, as narrated 
in the poem, and landed on tha: point of land 


} to which she gave her name "= jee Holinshed’s 


} son's stable, under night, riding on ane, 
+meir, seen by David Nisbet, servand; and 
since, by her sorcerie, the meir cast her foal, 
and died. Item, for thir forty years, for curing 
of her bestiall, she has been in use to vie 
uick ox, with a cat, and a great quantity 

salt and to burie the ox pee om ick with 
the salt, in a deep hole, as a sacrifice to the 
devil.—‘*The truth of this article,” observes 
the abridger of the Criminal Record, “was, 
that their bestiall being diseased of the rout- 
ting evil, the pannel’s husband was going to 
the Laird of bee to borrow. his curing-stane ; 
whereupon their servant, James Nisbet, told 
them that he had seen bestialleured by taking a 
quick ox, and burying him in a pitt, and by 
calling the rest of the bestiall over that place ; 
whereupon they practised it once or twice, 
and were not the better; on which they went 
to the said Lord of Lee’s. The ladie refused 
the stne ,but gave flaggons of water, where- 
in it was steiped, which giving the bestiall to 
drink, in their apprehension it cured them. 
And for using the foresaid remedy, her hus- 
band (but never the pannel) was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Dunbar to make satisfac- 
tion for the scandalous fact, and to divest 
others theirfra. It is the ordinar practice of 
husbandmen of the best sort, who were never 
suspect nor dilated of witchcraft, in many 
parts of the kingdom.” ’ 

We now take leave of Mr. Miller and his 
goodly tome, on the best possible terms. 





Trial of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, before 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Sense. By the Author of the 

. Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving, 8vo. 
pp. 135. London, 1825. 

Ir there is one thing we hate more than an- 

other, it is cant. Some author, whose name 

we do not remember, says, hypocrisy is the 
homage vice pays to virtae; he ought fo 
have said, it is the forgery it commits on it, 
for the purposes of fraud. This, as Byron 
said, is the age of cant: we have psalm-sing- 
ing, but Sabbath-breaking — Praise- 

God bare-bones, and aldermen and dandy 

— who scarcely ever speak, save in para- 

les, or Without quoting some scripture text. 
We are by no means insensibie that many a 
thoughtless and improper person is admitted 
into the established church, but we hesitate 
not to state, that we prefer a fox-hunting par- 
son to one half of those pharasaical dissen- 
ters, who make long prayers, and affect the 
appearance of godliness without possessing 
it. We have been accused of severity to- 
wards the Rev. Edward Irving; we certainly 
thought him an ad-captandum preacher, aim- 
ing at popularity, and not very particular ag 
to the means by which he obtained it: his pri- 
vate character, however, we always under- 
stood to be strictly unimpeachable, and we 
should never hesitate to he justice to it. 

We have been led to these remarks, by 
seeing a very clever pamphlet, of about ten 
sheets, entitled The Trial of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Fletcher, whose name has been oftener 
before the public, within the last twelve 
months, than his reputation has gained by 
it The reverend gentleman has suffered Con- 
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sde:ably by running the gauntlet of the 
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newspapers ; 
up, and the fragments are now devilled and 
served up anew. Qur readers, who can 
scarcely have forgotten that very smart jew 
esprit, The Trial of Mr. Irving, will not be 
surpriséd that the author should seize on 
so excellent a subject for his caustic pen as 
Mr. Fletcher, who has 


he has been roasted and cut 


remptorily challenged by the counsel for the 


prosecution, particularly Colonel Berkeley, 


|Mr. Hayne. 


made himself fair | 


game, and is at once the disgust and laugh- | 


ing-stock of the public. 


It is known to every one that reads a: 


newspaper, that Mr. Fletcher courted (not 


loved) a Miss Dick, of Glasgow,—that he | 


was a successful wooer, promised marriage, 
and evaded his promise,—that, years after- 
wards, he confessed the wrongs he had done 
her, entreated to be restored again to favour, 
and was admitted: it is known that he avain 
most solemnly promised Miss Dick marriage, 
and wantonly and cruelly violated that pro- 


also, that an action was commenced against 
the saintly covenant-preacher,—that he suf- 
fered judgment by default, and had £500 
damages awarded against him: it is also fur- 
ther known, that a great number of love-let- 
ters, written by the ‘loving Alexander,’ as he 
styled himself, have appeared in the papers ; 
and that this reverend worthy has made an 
appeal to public opinion, to his eternal dis- 
grace, and the scandal of the church. 

A new trial, however, awaited him in the 
‘High Court of Common Sense,’ a bar at 
which, if persons were brought as often as 
they sinned against it, there would be no 
want of conviction. The jury was a special 
one, and included Sir Walter Scott, Camp- 
bell, Moore, Galt, Rogers, Blackwood, Sir 
William Curtis, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. 
Croker, and others. At the opening of the 


court, and previous to the impannelling of 


the jury,— 

‘A great confusion was occasioned in the 
body of the court, by a tall, raw-boned, yel- 
low haired, vulgar-looking man, in the dress, 
apparently, of a horse-jockey, insisting that 
he had a right to a seat within the bar, 
which nobody, however, seemed disposed to 
admit. 

© Chief Justice. —Who’s that man? 

‘Mr. Common Sergeant.—Mr. Joseph 
Wilfred Parkins, my lord, who was, two or 
three years ago, one of the sheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, and who claims a_pri- 
vilege, usually conceded to all ex-sherifis, of 
sitting within the bar. 

‘Mr. Scarlett —I know not, my _ lord, 
what Mr. Joseph Wilfred Parkins’s privileges 
may be in other courts; but it is a matter of 
doubt with me, whether he has any right to 
be here at all. 

‘ Chief dustice—Oh! certainly none; 
this is a court of.eommon sense. Officers, 
turn him out. 


‘ Mr. Counsellor French rose, as if to in- | 


Lord William Lennox, Mr. Calcraft, and 
: The jury sworn, Sir Walter 
Scott was chosen foreman :— 

‘ Mr. Law stated, that this was an indict- 
ment at the instance of Miss Eliza Dick, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Dick, of Glasgow, 
against. the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, some 
time minister cf Albion Chapel, London. 
It consisted of three counts. The first relat- 
ed, that whereas the defendant, not having 
the fear of public opinion before him, and 


| being moved and instigated by the devil, did, 


some time or other in the years 1812 and 
1813, and again, some time or other in the 
years 1822 or 1823, by looks, words, sighs, 
groans, letters, vows, protestations, genuflec- 
tions, sweetmeats, Ke. &e. &c. or by some or 


other of all those means, make love to, and 
mise, adding insult to injury: it is known, | 


captivate, the heart of the said Ihza Dick, 
and that he did thereupon, at each of the 
times aforesaid, promise and engage, bind 


/and oblige himself, to take the said Eliza 





terpose a few words in behalf of the NXNXX | 


sheraff; but, on a friend whispering in his 
ear that he had better be quiet, lest lis own 
title to be present might be called in ques- 
tion, he sat down again.’ 

The presumption of the ex-shenff certainly 
met with a very proper rebuke. 
nelling the jury, several persons were pe- 


In ImMpan- | 


Dick, to be his wedded wife, for better and 
for worse, &e.; but that the defendant had, 
in both of the said instances, broken his pro- 
mise and engagement to the said Eliza Dick, 
whereby she had suffered serious loss, da- 
mage, ke. &c. The second count, after re- 
lating as above, charged the defendant, fur- 
thermore, with having moved and instigated 
as aforesaid, falsely, wrongfully, and mali- 
ciously said, to sundry persons in and about 
the city of London, and elsewhere, that it was 
the said Eliza Dick who, in the years 1822 
or 1823, did, by looks, words, sighs, &c. or 
by some or other of all these means, make 
love to the said AJexander Fletcher, &ec. &c. 
and that, in both the instances aforesaid, it 
was the fault of the said Eliza Dick, and not 
of the said Alexander Fletcher, that the mar- 
riage agreed to be solemnized between the 
parties did not take place; by all which, the 
said Eliza Dick had been much scandalized 
in her reputation, and had suffered serious 
loss, damage, &c. The third and last count, 
after relating as in the first count, stated that 
the defendant, moved and instigated as 
aforesaid, had made use of sundry shifts, 
shufflings, artifices, subterfuges, fictions, fa- 
brications, &e Xe. to excuse, palliate, ex- 
tenuate, justify, &c. his said breaches of pro- 
mise; by all which, the said Eliza Dick had 
been deceived, deluded, befooled, &c. to her 
oteat hurt, prejudice, damage, Ke. &c.’ 

Mr. Phillips then addressed the jury at 
great length for the prosecution; and a 
happier imitation of the peculiar style of 
his oratory can scarcely be conceived, than 
that given by our author. We however can 
only give the peroration :-— 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, [ now leave the 
case wit perfect contidence in your hands. 
| confess [am not sorry that it is one of such 
unmixed and thorough depravity. Wen an 
individual has laboured so diligently, as this 
defendant has done, to retlect dishonour on 
the country which sent him forth on a mes- 
sage of goodness and peace, as well as on 
the sacred order of which he is an unworthy 
member, it is well that there is no chance of 
any sentiment of compassion arising to in- 
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tercept or mitigate the signal vengeance 
which is necessary to vindicate the one and 
purify the other. When an individual ‘has 
displayed so cruel and wanton a contempt 
as this defendant has done, for the best feel. 
ings of others, it is well that there happens 
not to be a single feature in the whole of: his 
conduct, which can make you regret that you 
have it in your power to teach him what it js 
to feel both acutely and permanently. The 
guilt which you have to punish has in it a 
feature of almost every crime under heaven : 
it seems as if the defendant had, on the bro. 
ken tablet of the decalogue, whetted the dag- 
ger for the social assassination which he: has 
committed. Gentlemen, you convict for 
obtaining goods under false pretences ; here 
is aman, who, by means of the falsest pro- 
testations, has swindled an innocent and con- 
fiding female out of her chief treasure—her 
affections, and repaid her only with cruety 
and scorn. You convict for treason; here 
is the vilest disloyalty to the gentlest of all do- 
minions—that of friendship and love. You 
convict for homicide; here is the hand that 
has murdered family peace. You convict 
for blasphemy ; here is the name of the Deity 
invoked again and again—by one, too, who 
ministers in his temples—to sanction the 
most damning violations of truth, honour, 
and good faith. Gentlemen, [ call on you 
by all your obligations, public, private, mo- 
ral, and religious—hy the hearth profaned— 
by the home made sorrowful—by national 
character tarnished—by the canons of the 
living God impiously contemned,—to mark 
by your verdict, this day, your horror at this 
unequalled complication of iniquity. And 
believe me, that when the hand that records 
that verdict shall be dust, and the tongue that 
asks it traceless in the grave, many a happy 
home and well-tended flock will bless its 
consequences ; many an anxious father will 
still point to the immortal lesson which it 
taught,—that to be faithful to one’s obliga- 
tions is still the surest way to lasting happi- 
ness and honour.’ 

The learned counsel having made a very 
strong case for his client, Mr. Chitty pro- 
ceeds to-call witnesses for its support. 

The first witness for the prosecution 1s 
Mr. Alexander Dick, brother of the plaintiff, 
who undergoes a long examination and cross- 
examination ; the following questions were 
put by the jurors. 

‘ By Sir Walter Scott.—Pray, what were 
the ages of your sister and Mr Fletcher, 
when the former proposed, in 1812, to defer 
the marriage, as you say, for a year or two 
longer, or, as the defendant says, for three 
years. I think it is of some importance to 
ascertain this, for we all know ‘ with whom 
time gallops withal.” : 

‘Mr. Galt.—Or, as our country prover), 
Sir Walter, says, that “dochters and. dead 
fish are nae keeping ware.” 

‘They were about the same age. Mr. 
Fletcher would, at the end even of three 
years’ delay, not have been more than twenty: 
five. 

‘By Mr. Thomas Moore.—Was the at 
tachment, on the part of your sister, a ve!) 
ardent one /—I thought, extremely so. 
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‘By Mr. Thomas Campbell.—Had_ she 
conquered that attachment after vy = 
rupture, OF did she still — to the 
possibility of a reconciliation ! ; 

«Mr. Rogers.—My friend means, did she 
indulge in the Pleasures of Hope? 

‘IT think she did: her affection for Mr. 
Fletcher was certainly never wholly era- 
es“ Mr. Rogers.—And_ she still, I pre- 
sume, feels keenly the injury which had 
been done her? | 

‘Mr. Campbell —My friend means, Sir, 
that Memory has no Pleasures for her. 

‘It has not. 

‘ByMr. Kirkman Finlay.— What was in the 
lass’s head, or in your’s, sir, or your father’s 
either, that made ye listen to the callan a se- 
cond time? Sure, ye might hae kent better 
than to expect ony good to come o’t. Did 
your mither never tell ye, that ‘tis shame fa’ 
the man that cheats ye ance, but shame fa’ 


yoursel, if he cheats you twice ? 


‘We thought that, in the first instance, 
Mr. F. acted under the influence of his sis- 
ters, and did not blame him so much as 
them.’ 

Mrs. Pirie is the next witness, she was the 
confidant of Fletcher, ‘but saw through his 
perfidy ; this lady’s testimony, which is given 
in broad Scotch, is very amusing. A part of 
her evidence we subjoin. 

‘By Mr. Galt.—IfI may be sae bauld, mem, 
as to speir, is it the custom wi’ folks 0’ your 
“ere to sit in conclave in the way ye 

ae described, on the sinfu’ doings of their 
neighbours ?—Atweel is it. 

‘What! ev’ry little bit 0’ s@ulduddery that 
ye can lay your han’s on?—Ay, Sir, ev'ry 
thing affecking the peurity o’ ane’s life an’ 
conversation ! 

‘Gude guide us, leddy, ye maun then be 
a very godly people, or ye hae a great deal 
to do! 

‘Nae that meikle to do either, sir, nor sae 
very godly, I am wae to say. 

‘But how d’ye contrive, mem, to punish 
your evil-doers ?—O, fu’ brawly, sir! First 
ye sce, we admonish them: neist we rebeuk 
them; and gin a’ that winna do, then we ex- 
communicat them—turn them out o’ the 
fauld, as it wor—and keep them out till they 
repent o’ their sins, and show themselves 
deservin’ o’ bein’ restored to kirk preevi- 
leges. 

_ ‘But surely, mem, ye dinna veesit ev’ry 
little prank aman mae be guilty o’ wi’ sic 
severity as this. Not that [ wud ca’ Mr. 


Fletcher’s a mere prank, but, for example’s | 


sake, noo; suppose I war ane o’ your per- 
Suasion, and that, by way o’ frolic, I war 
to write a beuk—TI write beuks, ye ken— 
—which might be ca’d no just the thing in a 
religious point 0’ view, wad I be taken owr 
the coals for that, and rebuked before a hale 
Congregation ?—Troth, wud ye, sir! And if 
m no mista’en, there’s a gentleman near 
you can tell you frae his ain experience 
something about it. 
he ha do you mean, mem ? 
Mr. Blackwood.—My stars! my lord, 
what has a’ this to do wi’ the case in han’? 
Mr. Galt.—Be quiet now, bailic, and 





yell see—I was speirin’, mem, wha ye 
meant ? 

‘ Just Bailie Blackwood himsel, sir. 

‘Mr. Blackwood.—Had I kent this 

‘Mr. Galt.—You wudna hae come here, 
I suppose, bailie. But go on, mem. 

‘Iv’e nae wish, sir, to gie offence, but 
I’m sure the bailie minds weel hoo he was 
ta’en in hand for makin’ a mockery o’ the 
Haly Scriptures in his magazine, and how 
they wudna bapteeze his bairn till he stood 
in the kirk to be rebeuked for his sinfu’ 
conduct. 

‘Wud ye mind the name o’ the thing ye 
speak o’, mem, were I to tell you’t?) Was 
it the Chauldee Manuscript ?—The vary same, 
sir 





‘Weel, that’s strange! I never kent till 
noo, that my frien’, the bailie, was the au- 
thor o’ that wicked production. 

‘Tiaud a wee there, sir! I wasma saying 
he wrote it—Him write it!—He’s but a 
bailie—{ Great Laughter.)—Na, na; it was 
written, as I have heard, by some of the 
waefu’ wags o’ writer chiels and sang-ma- 
kers that come about him. But then ye 
ken that it was the bailie wha pooblished it, 
and, what is war, he pooblished it just to 
put a little siller in his pouch. Did ye ever 
hear o’ sic sacrilege ? 

‘And has the bailie, mem, since he stood 
on the stool for this hetnous offence, been 
restored to his kirk preevileges wi’ you ?— 
Restored, sir! Aye was he, and had his 
bairn bapteezed like a dacent Christian. But 
I’m thinking his repentance hadna been just 
&s smecere as he pretended. For sune after, 
he seceded frae our connection, and now l 
dinna ken that he belangs to ony persuasion 
ava. 

‘Mr. Moore.—A pretty connection yours 
is, ma’am, for a literary man to belong to! 
[ should like to know how many writers o’ 
note you have amongst you? 

‘Hoo mony writers o’ note amang us! 
Let me see: the pious and godly Ralph Er- 
skine’s ane, and the saunted Mr. Brown 0’ 
Haddington’s anither—but stay—now that 
I mind, baith they great men are dead ; and 
it’s about leevin’ worthies ye're speerin’, I 


reckon ? f 


‘Mr. Moore.— Yes, ma’am; name us 
same living worthies, if you please. 

‘Weel, there’s Dr. Jamieson. 

‘Mr. Moore.—A mere dictionary-maker. 

‘And Dr. M‘Crie. 

‘Sir Walter Scott.—Forgive me, madam; 
the name of Dr. M‘Crie is one which does 
honour to Scottish literature ; but you forget 
that the doctor has refused to have any con- 
nection with your associate synod. 

‘There’s no denying that, Sir Walter; 
but ye ken the doctor’s o’ the secession kirk 
for o’ that; a thrivin’ affshoot, as it were, o’ 
the parent tree. But lettin’ alane the doc- 
tor, and forbye Dr. Jamieson, there’s the 
gude Doctor Dick himself,’ and the Rev. 
Mr. Langgrace, o’ Kittlemacuits, whase 
Cordial for Contrite Spirits has been my bo- 
som companion for mony a year, and the 
Rev. Ebenezer Sampson, the famous poet. 

‘Mr. Moore.—Ebenezer Sampson, the 
poet! I never heard of such a name. 


‘ Mr. Campbell.—Nor I. 

‘Mr. Rogers.— Psalmson, I suppose, the 
witness means. (A laugh.) 

‘And there’s John Inverarity, ruling elder, 
whose book on Ceevic Economy, as my 
gudeman tells me, dings your Doctor Chal- 
mers a’ to pieces ; and Elspeth Sangster, 
the author o' the Hillside Melodies, and the 
Rev. Mrs. Klishmaclaver, whase Sunday 
Nights’ Conversations, I’m sure, can never 
be too highly preezed ; and the great Doc- 
tor Ogle 

‘Mr. Moore —Enough! enough! ma’am. 
An enlightened persuasion truly, that has 
such a host of illustrious names to boast of! 
Its Sampsons, its Sangsters, its Klishmacla- 
vers, - its great Doctor Ogle! O blessed 
effect of Presbyterian inquisition ! 

‘Mr. Rogers.—I think a good deal of 
time has been wasted (very pleasantly, to be 
sure), in examining this witness about what 
is very little to the purpose I must trouble 
her, however, with one question farther, 
which I wonder has escaped my friend, Mr. 
Moore.—Pray, madam, do any of the Fudge 
Family belong to your connection? (4 
laugh.) 

‘Na, na, sir; we're a’ solemn league and 
covenant folks. 

‘Mr. Blackwood.—As my name (dag 
on’t!) has been very onnecessarily dragged 
into this buziness—and for the same I canna 
say l’m muckle behaden to my frien’ Mr. 
Galt—I maun beg leave to offer a few 
words by way o’ explanation. It is very 
true I was mysel a seceder yince, and that the 
bigotted bodies made me stand on the stool 
for my consarn wi’ that piece o’ deevilry, the 
Chaldee Manuscript; but it’s no true, as the 
gude leddy here asserts, God forgive her! that 
I pooblished it merely to pit money in my 
pocket. You a’ ken, [ suppose, that it wis 
the Jamie Hogg, the loon, that wrote the 
thing (for which, and mair forbye that 
shall be nameless, the cutty-stool wud hae 
suited him a hantle betterthan me.) But it’s 
quite oonknown hoo I was plagued and 
teased by Jamie and the lave at Ambrose’s, 
before I wud gie my consent to its appearin’. 
I did nae muckle mind the shepherd's threat- 
enin’ to tak’ his shee» in future to Newcastle 
(though, to be sure, there’s few better comes 
to Embray), nor yet Colin, the tiger’s threat, 
to make a Saugur pie o’ my carcass, gin |] 
refused ; nor even a hint frae the ensign 
aboot bein’ a flae in my lug as lang as I 
leeved. But when the doctor (dag on’t!) 
told me that if I wad nae print the arteecle, 
he wad get Wardsworth to mak me the hero 
o’ his neist six volumes in quarto, oh graa- 
shious! I could stand out nae langer. I 
tauld the doctor that, rather than be buried 
alive in that way, I wad consent to ony thing 
he liked. An’ this, believe me, gentlemen, 
is the real and true account o’ the matter.’ 

Perhaps one of the most fatal witnesses to 
Mr. Fletcher is his brother, Robert, who 
complains, and, we believe, justly, of being 
ill-treated by the mock saint. Mr. Robert 
Fletcher produces a letter written to him by 
| his brother, which strongly marks the shame- 
less duplicity of the latter. The case for the 
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made a very able speech for the defendant, 
which would have gone far to save him, had 
not the defendant wished to be heard in his 
own defence, and aggravated his guilt by the 
tancorous and unrepenting spirit it display ed 
After a learned charge from the judge, the 
jury ‘unanimously found the defendant guilty 
upon the whole counts of the indictment.’ 

The late period of the week at which this 
really clever work was published, leaves us lit- 
tle time for comment; but a more happy sa- 
tiré on vice and hypocrisy we have never 
seen. The speeches of Phillips and Scarlett 
are very close imitations of their styles, and 
the author very ingeniously makes most of 
the jurors give a commentary on their own 
characters, by the way in which they put 
their questions to the witnesses. There is an 
appendix of several curious documents, in- 
cluding hitherto unpublished letters, which 
throw much new light ow the character of 
the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, ex-wooer of 
Miss Dick, and ex-minister of Albion Cha- 
pel. 





THE CABINET OF FOREIGN 

TRAVELS. 

(Concluded from p. 2.) 

Tue plan and purposes of the Cabinet of T’o- 
reign Voyages and Travels we explained in 
our last. The introduction gives an able and 
concise view of the progress of geographical 
discovery during the last ten years. Of 
course, the voyages of Capt. Parry form a 


VOYAGES AND 


prominent feature in this article, and great | 


justice is done to the valuable geographical 
discoveries of our enterprising countrymen. 
The Russian exploratory expeditions are also 
noticed. The attempts to penetrate into the 
interior of Africa, in which the English have 
also taken a prominent lead, are next ana- 
lysed. Travels in Asia and America, as well 
as those of a less general character, are also 
noticed in the introduction. 

The first article, after the introduction, is 
an analysis of M. Boie’s Tour in Norway, 
in 1817, with the intention of making obser- 
vations on the birds of that country, particu- 
larly the sea-fowl, on the western coast. Ihis 
journal, which was published in 1822, was 
chiefly confined to natural history, particularly 
ornithology, but it also contained numerous 
interesting remarks on the country, manners, 
and customs of the people. 
editor of the Cabinet has principally directed 
lis attention. 


by Lieut. Von. W oldike. 


The drivers of 


the sledges, in Norway, appear to resemble | 


American innkeepers, and are very trouble- 
some by their incessant questions, as ‘ What 
countryman are you! how old? are your 
parents yet alive / are you married /? and sO 
on, ad mfinitum. A few short extracts will 
serve as an example of M. Boie’s Tour and 
the analysis of it in the Cabinet :— 

‘On the island of Vaerve there are, in 
winter, an extraordinary number of eagles. 
They are at this season (winter) quite a nui- 
sance, as the inhabitants cannot venture, on 
their account, to suffer the cattle to leave the 
stable. One of these eagles once attacked 
an old man upon the beach. and, having en- 
tungled its claws in his jacket, was taken. 
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To these the | 


M. bBoie was accompanied 
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In order to deliver themselves as much as 
possible from these ravenous guests, they 
build small stone huts, in which only a small 
opening is left, after the hunter has ¢onceal- 
ed himself in it before day-break. he bait, 
a dead animal, or only a piece of meat, is 
fastened to a rope, which may be drawn in 
from the hut, and this is done as soon as 
the bird has pounced upon his expected 
prey. This motion of the bait makes the 
eagle still more eager ; it fixes its talons still 
deeper, and is at last drawn quite into the 
hut, and killed. In this manner, a single 
boy, last summer, caught six and twenty 
eagles, which may give some idea of their 
number. Probably, the great flocks of the 
white Alpine partridge catise them to remain 
in the winter in such northern latitudes, for 
all the sea-fowl that breed here, except a few 
gulls, have already disappeared.’ 

When this a/ready was we know not, that 
point being omitted in the analysis of the 
tour. There is an excellent article on the 
climate of the Alps, by which it appears that 
it has not essentially varied. The next arti- 
cle is an account of the manners and customs 
of the Russians in the government of Kasan, 
as given by Mr. Erdmann, medical profes- 
sor in the university of Dorpat. The analy- 
sis of this work exhibits many curious traits 
of the imhabitants of this part of Russia. 
They have a great number of fasts, and from 
Christmas to Twelfth Day the populace run 
about the streets masked, and divert them- 
selves with dancing, singing, Kc. :— 

‘The taking-down from the cross is re- 
presented every year, in all the churches, on 
Good Friday, and, at five o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, they perform the represen- 
tation of the interment of Christ. The image 
of our Saviour, painted on linen, is laid on a 
table, covered with black, before the altar, 
on the first day after mass; and, on the next 
day, carried by two priests, on their heads, 
round the church withinside, and sometimes 
on the outside, preceded by others carrying a 
censer and large lighted tapers. After going 
round, the image is again laid on the black 
table, and four burning tapers placed near it. 
Besides these, every one of the attendants 
carries a small lighted taper in his hand 
Two hours after, mass is performed, and the 
sacrament administered, of which most of 
the inhabitants partake on this day. Accord- 
ing to the Greek rites, a priest, standing be- 
fore the principal door of the screen, holds 
the consecrated cup, im which the bread and 


Wine are mixed, and presents a piece ina 


silver spoon to the communicants, who ad- 
vance one by one. This is the way that the 
sacrament is received in the Greek church, 
even by children in arms’ The rest of the 
day is spent in silence and meditation. 
‘When night sets in, they gradually pre- 
pare for the celebration of Faster. All the 
churehes and steeples are illuminated to 
their very summits; and towards midnight, 
till which time the image of the body of 
Christ remains unmoved, they are crowded 
with people, each of whom carries a burning 
taper in his hand. Precisely at twelve, the 
celebration of the resurrection commences : 
after some psalms are sung, the bishop, or 





— 
the first priest of community, holding the 
crucifix in his right hand, and a burning ta. 
per and a censer in his left, advances before 
the door of the altar. Accompanied by the 
other priests, in their pontifical robes, he 
walks round the church, exclaiining seyep,j 
times, Christos woskres (Christ is risen), of 
which the choir instantly join in hymns of 
joy, and a cheerful peal resounds from aj} 
the steeples, which is answered by the thun- 
dering of cannon from the fortress. After 
going round, the bishop, with all the clergy, 
remains standing before the altar, and reads 
prayers aloud with them, alternately with 
the chanting of the choir. Then the 
pope, accompanied by a deacon (as the 
bishop or archimandrites does in the prin- 
cipal church), bearing in his right hand q 
crucifix, and in his left a censer, and also 
a taper, proceeds round the church in the 
same manner; and, lastly, each deacon, 
without any attendant: upon which, other 
hymns are sung; and when they are con: 
cluded, all the clergy present place them- 
selves in a row before the altar, each bearing 
a crucifix. All the conyregation now ad- 
vance, and kiss one crucifx after the other, 
and directly after the cheek of the priest who 
holds it, and then each other, exclaiming 
Christos woskrés; and the answer is, Wois- 
temu woskrés (indeed he is risen!) For at 
least a week after this time, and in letters till 
Whitsuntide, these words remain the general 
salutation, of all those who meet $r write to 
each other the first time after the resurrection, 
They are accompanied with one or more 
kisses, without distinction of sexes ; and even 
the prince does not refuse it to his servant or 
peasant, and, in general, they make presents 
of painted eggs. Persons of higher rank 
present each other with artificial and expen- 
sive eggs (made of porcelain, ornamented 
with paintings or filled with sweetmeats), and 
also with other things, and universal joy pre- 
vails. If people drive round in the Butter 
week [the week preceding Easter, com- 
mencing on Sexagesima Sunday, when they 
abstain from meat, but continuo to eat every 
other article of food], to take leave of each 
other, they now do the same to wish each 
other joy. All fasting is now at an end, and 
they again begin to eat animal food, which, 
in the beginning, is generally dressed with 
curdled milk and egys. Commonly, they 
have the tirst food they take, namely, a loaf 
and curdled milk, consecrated in the chureh, 
the first day after Easter. In this week no- 
body thinks of work, the courts of justice 
and schools are shut, and people go ito 
company, and run after pleasure. In the 
next week, business and work gradually re- 
turn into their former channel, and all things 
go on in their regular course.’ 

The account of the manners and customs 
of the Tartars, in the same government and 
from the same pen; Von Richter’s Pilgrimage 
in the East; Webb’s Descriptive F'ssay on 
the Plain of Troy; and, indeed, every art- 
cle in this volume, would furnish us with all 
interesting extract: but none more curious, 
perhaps, than the account of the groups, o! 
rocks near Adersbach, in Bohemia, which we 
quote entire :— 
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‘Jt is well ‘known that sand-stone has a 
tendency to split perpendicularly, and, as it 
at the same time frequently forms very thick 
horizontal strata, masses arise which resem- 
ble cubes and hewn stone, which, in places 
where the mountain is bare of earth and ve- 
eetation, seem to be placed on each other by 
-rt. When the perpendicular separation 
prevails, the forms are mostly columnar. 
The little solidity of most sand-stones makes 
it very easy for the waters, when they have 
cnze penetrated those clefts, to open them- 
selves a further channel ; and thus, connect- 
cd with the effects of the falling of those 
masses which are undermined by the water, 
or have lost their equilibrium, the sand-stone 
mountains receive those strange and wonder- 
ful forms which every where render them an 
object of admiration. 

‘Every thing, however, that may be said 
respecting the singular forms of the sand- 
stone mountains is united in the remarkable 
groups of rocks near Adersbach, in Bohemia, 
The appearance that they present to the eye 
is so astonishing and sublime, that not only 
most of those who visit the Riesengeberge 
and the Schneekoppen, but also a number of 
other travellers, annually make an excursion 
to this place. The distance of Adersbach 
from Schmiedeberg and the Schneekoppen, 
in a direct line, is not above four German 
miles; from Landshut, not above three (ac- 
cording to Zollner, only two and-a-half); and 
from Braunau, Trantenau, and Schatzlar, 
two. <Adersbach is, at present, a pretty 
considerable lordship, in the circle of Ko- 
higgratz, belonging to the Counts of Heister 
and Schafgotsch. 

‘The remarkable group of rocks which, 
according as they struck the fancy of tra- 
vellers, have been called by ene the Rocky 
Labyrinth, by another the Mazy-Stone 
Forest, but, by the country people of the 
spot, merely the Stones, commence in the vil- 
laze of Adersbach, and extend nearly a Ger- 
man mile in length, from south to north, with 
inconsiderable intervals, to what is called 
the Heuschener. Their breadth, from east 
to west, is only a quarter of a mile. 
Whole consists of many thousands (according 
to Perha, even millions), of perpendicular 
columns, varying in form, height, and thick- 
ness. They form, as it were, a wood of 
stones, standing close together, and numer- 
ous Mazes, through which it is impossible to 
find your Way without a guide. Most of 
these pillars are one hundred fect in height, 
some two hundred and more; some look like 
pillars, towers, and walls; others are so re- 
sularly rounded at the top, and so smooth at 
the sides, that they seem to have been hewn 
yart. Others are bounded by curvilinear 
Planes, and their projecting tops every mo- 
ment threaten to overwhelm the traveller. 
Several of them are broad below, and be- 
Come smaller towards the top; but there are 
others which retain an equal thickness. The 
Most remarkable, on account of their form, 
are, first, the inverted sugar-loaf (the name of 
Which points out its shape); it is a rock rest- 
ingon a very heavy narrow base, in a small 
asin of water, which spreads more and 
ore towards the. summit; and, secondly, 
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some single columns, which rise perpendi- 
cularly above those around them, like chim- 
neys. 

‘The usual cuide among these groups of 
rocks is the ramekeeper, who has the key to 
the entrance, which is closed ‘by a door. 
‘“‘ We first,” says a late traveller, “ entered a 
foot-path formed by the crumbled sand of the 
decomposed stone, whichis sometimes twenty, 
and sometimes scarcely three feet broad, and 
leads, with innumerable windings, between 
perpendicular columns and walls. In some 
places we were obliged to pass through clefts 
where the rocks join at the top, and where 
there was hardly sufficient space to pass 
through sideways. Like the onsen tiay 
many other masses have received their name 
from their similarity to certain objects; for 
instance, the palace, the nun, the pulpit, the 
death’s head, &c. This part of the mountain 
is considered as the most interesting. 

*The path leads sometimes over bare 
sands, sometimes over moss and plants, and 
here and there between pines, and in several 
places we were obliged to step over the little 
brook, which runs with numerous windings. 
In about half an hour we reached a very 
agreeable cool place, adorned with pines and 
various plants, but entirely surrounded by 
high rocks. It is rendered still more delight- 
ful by the murmurs of the crystal brook, 
which here issues from a kind of sluice. A 
table, with a bench and some stone seats, 
have been pliced for the accommodation of 
travellers, under two lofty pines, by the side 
ef a clear and cool fountain. 

‘Proceeding by a very inconvenient way 
over heaps of sand, detached from the rock, 
which, lke the ashes on the side of a vol- 
cano, lies so loose, that it slips from beneath 
the feet, we ascended into a cleft. The fa- 
tigue of climbing up is rewarded as soon as 
you reach a projecting part, by the sight of a 
very picturesquely situated basin, and a sin- 
gular gotto, with a beautiful waterfall. The 
water falls first about twenty feet over the 
hollow wall of the rock, and ripples then 
over small breaks, till it at last reaches the 
reservoir below. 

‘(On leaving these clefts, the guide gene- 
rally discharges a small canon [cannon] near 
a little summer-house, the echo of which, re- 
verberating through the whole labyrinth of 
rocks, produces a very pecular effect. 

‘ for the accommodation of travellers vi- 
siting these rocks, a spacious inn was erected 
several years ago, where they find good 
lodging and entertainment. To preserve the 
memory of the visit of remarkable strangers, 
the landlord, by order of the magistrate, 
keeps a book, in which all the guests are re- 
quested to inscribe their names; and, if they 
are willing and able, an appropriate sentence 
or verse. In case of a continuance of bad 
weather, music, dancing, and other amuse- 
ments are provided. The resort of travellers 
is sometimes so great, that the inn cannot 
afford sufficient accommodation, and they are 
obliged to be lodged at the houses of pub- 
lic officers, or other inhabitants of the place. 

‘The observer of these singular masses of 
rock immediately asks himself how they 
have arisen, It is highly probable that they 


owe their origin to the effects of water. The 
whole, some hundreds or thousands of years 
ago, was a solid mountain; the streams of 
water gradually penetrated the clefts of the 
interior, washed away the loose part, and 
thus brought it to its present form. It is un- 
necessary to suppose that this was done 
all at once, by a great and violent flood; 
this would rather have. reduced the whole 
mountain into confused ruins, than have 
given it its present regular columnar appear- 
ance. The process was probably slow and 
gradual. Weshould call to mind the sub- 
terraneous structures which the stalactites 
have formed in the course of many ages, in 
inany caverns.’ . 

‘*© We are always inclined,” says Zollner, 
very justly, “‘to conclude that what we see in 
nature at one view, has also risen at once, as 
we now see it. But full as much, ne pes 
haps even more thah is effected by sudden 
revolutions, is produced by the slow silent 
change, on which nature is incessantly em- 
ployed before our eyes, but whose works do 
not excite our astonishment till after the 
lapse of centuries, because the fancy then 
adds to the acting powers as much in extent 
as it deducts in time.” 

‘If we consider the extreme softness of 
the Adersbach sand-stone, which is such, 
that it may be easily crumbled with the fin- 
gers, and the rather low situation of this 
rock, compared with the surrounding coun, 
try, it is easy to conceive how the rain and 
atmosphere vapours, falling on the higher 
parts, must finda vent in this soft sand-stone, 
and gradually collect in the hollows. The 
clefts already existing allowed the water to 
penetrate : When it froze in the winter-time, 
it burst, in places, the compact but easily- 
yielding masses; and when it thawed in the 
spring, it sought an issue in the crevices, and 
enlarged them by carrying with it the loosen- 
ed sand. By degrees the rents became 
deeper, fresh ones arose from the causes 
above mentioned, when the moisture from 
several clefts collected washed considerable 
hollows, and formed chasms, into which the 
adjacent side-walls, being deprived of their 
support, fell down. Thus, narrower and 
broader clefts were formed, the bottom of 
which was covered with the sands of the de- 
composed stones, so that in many places we 
find a path upon which we can pass through 
these groups. 

‘What we even now observe proves that 
aH this has been formed by a slow process. 
| The water still makes new passages, under- 
mines pillars already standing, and divides 
connected masses into columns. Zollner 
mentions another sand -stone mountain, a 
quarter of a mile from Adersbach, on the 
road from Waldenburg, near the village of 
Merkelsdorf, ‘‘ which is justnow beginning,” 
(Zollner wrote this thirty years ago) “ to di- 
vide into clefts similar to that at Adersbach ;” 
and many persons, who had been long ae- 
quainted with the country, assured him, that 
they had saree | observed the as “ 
grow deeper from year to year. ps fa- 
ture ages ‘may see here a second labyrinth, 
hike that at Adersbach.’ 

This is an elegant and highly mteresting 
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little work, to which we wish every possible 
success; but we are sorry to find that the 
style is sometimes careless, and that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to correctness in 
the printing : these are, however, slight blem- 
ishes, which are abundantly compensated by 
the real merit of the work. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Tablettes Historiques, &c. 
Historical and Chronological Tablets of the 


Ancient Monarchies, &c. By M. pve 
Saint Atrtats. 3 vols. 18mo. Paris, 
1824. 


M. pe Saint Allais is well known to the li- 
terary world by several excellent works on 
chronology, such as, A Chronology of the 
Sovereigns of Europe; a new edition of The 
Art of Verifying Dates, with Corrections and 
Additions, from the MSS. of the Benedictines 
of St. Maur; a very voluminous French Peer- 
age; and a Martyrology. Ilis sources of in- 
formation have been abundant, and of the 
best kind; and to his zeal and enlightened 
judgment the world is indebted for the pre- 
servation of many valuable records, doomed 
to the flames by the Vandals of the revo- 
lution, who were anxious to destroy every 
document that contained the records of an 
honourable ancestry: happily, their cupidity 
sometimes overcame their zeal to destroy. 

The work under our notice is principally 
compiled from the documents collected by 
the learned and industrious: brothers of the 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Maur. It 
contains, a chronological series of sacred 
and profane history from the creation of the 
world to the birth of Jesus Christ, the Hea- 
then mythology, the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts, the war of the Epigones before Thebes, 
the war of Troy, the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand, the wars of Alexander the Great, the 
public and solemn games of the Greeks, the 
legislators and philosophers of Greece, the 
degrees of rank amongst the Romans, the 
calendars of the Chaldeans, Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, &c.; with a chronological and his- 
torical series of the emperors and kings of all 
the ancient monarchies, the chiefs and gene- 
rals of republics, &c., and geographical no- 
tices of all the empires, kingdoms, and repub- 
lies of antiquity. 

We have also to add, that the work is well 
executed, and, in a small compass, contains 
more important and correct chronological 
matter than any similar production that we 
are acquainted with. 
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ORIGINAL. 
TWO HOURS’ RAMBLE FROM TOWN. 


To me there is something peculiarly beauti- 
ful in the sight of the thousands that pour 
out of the metropolis, like its river, on a 
Sunday, clad in their holiday finery, and 
looking as cheerful as country lads and 
lasses on a May-day morning,—some with 
their provisions, others with cash to procure 
their hunger’s antidote,—to observe with 
what rapture they gaze on the unclouded sky, 
and the broad sun making every thing cheer- 
ful he shines on, and how they hurry to that 
shrine of mirth and merry-making, Copen- 








hagen House. Despising your fastidious 
would-be-polite personages, who look upon 
every thing connected with tea-gardens as 
monstrous, and vote those vulgar who fre- 
quent them, without for a moment consider- 
ing by what motives the lovers of such ye. 
time are actuated, or why they prefer a short 
excursion to the dreary occupation of hiving 
in London, they have a relish for the fresh 
air, the green fields; the sparkling of water, 
and the singing of birds,—in fact, a genuine 
love for the beauties of nature. 

Let any one enter into the gardens on a 
holiday, amid the mirthful throng of old and 
young, gazers at the festivity, and its most 
zealous participators,—let him look at the 
joyful countenances, listen to the pleasant 
jokes levelled and taken in the same spirit of 
pleasantry, observe the variety of merry faces 
grouped in different spots, sequestered and 
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air around you, and reflecting the beayti. 
ful sky above you,—are sights calculated to 
impress you with the idea of more remote 
scenes than a two hours’ walk from the me. 
tropolis would induce you to hope for. Sue) 
are the scenes, in no wise exaggerated, a; 
thousands can testify who have partaken of 
their sweets,—such scenes as a Londoner 
would be laughed at for eulogizing, than 
whom there are no beings so universally 
laughed at, railed against, and ridiculed, for 
sighing after fresh air and rural pastime; and 
yet, I'll venture to say, few a are more 
deserving of admiration for their love of ru- 
ral enjoyments,—to whom a buttercup sur- 
passeth a hyacinth, and even a nettle has its 
charms, and a green hedge maddens with 
ecstacy. A person is not to be despised be- 
cause he was born in London: he has his 
opportunities, as well as others, of appreciat- 


open to observation, with the luxurious elder- | ing the beauties of nature,—he may have as 


tree bending over them, and the beautiful 
green sward in the centre, —the tea steaming, 
and the elder of each party officiating for the 
younger, and spreading the viands before 





them, who are gazing at each other—the | 


youths enjoying sly peeps at their lasses 
under their bonnets, who look as demure as 
maids should do, and only return a slight 
pressure of the hand for the same token of 
affection from their admirers ;—children, in 


all the joyousness of infantine rapture, roll- | 


| 





ardent a desire to enjoy them, when he can 
emerge from his confinement: he does so, 
and feels double the satisfaction of one habi- 
tually used to it, from its rarity, and, cameleon- 
like, respires the cool air, and gazes with 
rapture on the scenery around him. I do 
not here include the sentimental cockney nor 
the ignorant smoker and pot-house compa- 
nion, to neither of whom has the country 
one iota of beauty: the former has not sense 
enough to understand what he would have 


ing and tumbling about—playing at hide and | you believe he idolizes, and the other is too 
seek—their parents eyeing them with delight; | much wrapped up in his love for himself to 


and then the loud laugh, at intervals break- 

ing in upon the buzz of the motley throng. 
Those who prefer a walk after their tea, 

cross the field to the nght, as you advance 


towards the house, and pay a visit to the | 
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shepherd’s cottage, which stands on a beau- | 
shepherd ge, 


tiful spot in the centre of a garden, through 
which there is a path-way that leads to 
Highgate, so sequestered and beautiful that 
the heart leaps when you behold it ;—a wide 
lane, covered with verdure, and hedged in 
on either side, running straight for a short 
distance, then taking a curve, lessening in 
width, and becoming more beautiful,—the 
Stately trees mingling their branches above 
you, shadowing your path, and embracing 
like lovers, who should make this their re- 
treat when the spring-tide of the year gems 
the green grass you walk on, and the banks 
that exclude you from observation, with flow- 
ers as lovely and innocent as platonic affec- 
tion. Farther on, the road is terminated by 
a meadow, deepening to a vailey, beyond 
which, on a delightful eminence, stands 
Highgate,—its arch-way conspicuous, and 
affording a fine contrast to the embowered 
habitations that flank it to the left. 

Making your way back to Copenhagen 
House, by the side of the lane, you pass 
through a number of fields, which, in the 
early part of the season, when the grass is 
just springing in all its virgin luxuriance, 
studded with daisies, lifting their white blos- 
soms or thin slender stems above it, here and 
there blossoming in patches,—birds singing 
in the neighbouring bushes and trees,—the 
breeze, fresh and invigorating, swelling and 
dying away, till its gentle murmur cannot be 
heard,—pools of water, transparent as the 





entertain the least thought or attention for 
any thing else,—and as for green fields, let 
those love them who like; give him his. por- 
ter and pipe, and he is, in his own estima- 
tion, a jolly fellow,—and that is all he sighs 
for. G. 





LONDON AND PARIS. 


We have occasionally made some cursory 
remarks, rather in the shape of detached 
notes than of formal criticism, on articles m 
periodical publications; a practice to which 
we shall continue to have recourse from time 
to time, and in this manner may sometimes 
also offer opinions, relative to books and other 
publications, that do not exactly belong to 
the passing literature of the day. Among 
the subjects that we have already noticed 
thus, our readers will probably recollect the 
posthumous letters of Charles Edwards, 1n 
Blackwood’s Magazine, which diseover more 
vigour, raciness, and originality, than are of- 
ten met with in works that appear in afar 
more pretending shape. The letter given in 
the last number of that journal, although too 
much in the de Aaut-en-bas tone, and occasion- 
ally in a madcap strain, contains a very cle- 
ver picture of Paris, as contrasted with Lon- 
don. That it would be greatly relished by @ 
native of the former eity, we do not preten 

to say; for it must, in many respects, sadly 
wound their national vanity. The writer pt0- 
nounces the arcades of the Palais Royal and 
their shops to be inferior to the Burlingtor 
Arcade and the passages round the Opera 
House in Pall Mall. “Even in point of folly, 
vice, and crime, he asserts that our own 
pital excels!—and Heaven knows that, ™ 
spite of the constant crying-up of ourselves 
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.« being the most moral and religious people 
of the globe, someliow or other, circum- 
stances do perpetually occur, which tend to 
render Us somewhat sceptical on -this head ; 
and which compel us to confess that there 
is crime, profligacy, and brutality enough 
among us, to earn for us a_ reputation 
the very reverse of that which we assume, 
while there are certain redeeming points in 
the character of our neighbours, which it 
were much better for us to attempt to copy 
tan their follies and their fashions. The va- 
nity—the egotism—the affectation of the Pa- 
risians; their slovenliness—their indelicacy, 
of which they certainly have their share—their 
houses—their streets—their grotesque and 
unnatural gardens, may offer topics of satire 
and of self-congratulation to an Englishman; 
but what will John Bull say to the affability 
and good humour, of the lower orders ! or what 
of their .onesty, when we are assured that ‘ the 
honesty of the poorest people (as regards ab- 
stinence from thefts) is such as must be seen 
almost before it can be credited. This ho- 
nesty,” adds the writer, ‘is quite unintelligi- 
ble to an Englishman,’—and the more is the 
pity, add we, although we are not quite sure, 
after all, whether it would not be difficult 
to convince some people that honesty in a 
Frenchman can be no virtue ;—but really, 
were we to estimate national character by 
the morals of the lower orders, who certainly 
form no inconsiderable portion, as far as re- 
gards numbers, of the whole community, we 
should perhaps have no very great reason to 








congratulate ourselves on our infinite superi- | 


ority. 
vellers who are so anxious to impart to the 
world the fruits of their v sits to other coun- 
tries, we are not aware that any one has di- 
rected his attention to the study of the cha- 
racter of the population in general, or at- 
tempted to ascertain how far such character 
has been the result of temperament or cir- 


Among the countless numbers of tra- | 


cumstances,—of religion, laws, and political | 


situation. But this would be no task for our 
modern concocters of continental tours, who 
usually determine the character of a whole 
nation from the few individuals with whom 
they chance to come into contact on their 
toute,—from the civility ar sulkiness of pos- 
tillions and landlords,—from chamber-maids, 
and bills of faré. It would require not only a 
ptotracted and an intimate acquaintance with 
a people, both as to their faults and merits, 
but a philosophical calmness ef judgment, 
and an entire freedom from all prejudice and 
partiality. With respect to the last-men- 
tioned, it must be admitted that the writer 
who has given occasion for these remarks ex- 
hibits as little undue prejudice or partial.+y 


8 favour of his ewn country as can be ex- | 


pected from any man; for, although he as- 
‘erts that the gardens of the Tuilleries, the 
| uxembourg, and Versailles, are formal, an- 
suilar, and unnatural, with ‘ parterres laid out 

‘© an estate on the top’of a twelfth-cake ;’ 

ut the women are ‘ sinfully devoid of all 
aétraction ;’ and that, ‘ both as to personal at 
wmction, and as to the dressing, figure, &c., 
— which the French affect to plume them- 
wre they Stand, take them in equal num- 
~s AComparably below the English ;’'—not- 


th: 


the French to be greatly our superiors in 
wines, beds, digueurs, and ornamental furni- 
ture. ‘ Our English beds,’—we hope that 
we shall not destroy our reader's repose by 
letting him into the secret,—‘ are always de- 
testable.’ In ‘£ gastronomic arrangements, 
too,’ the French are decidedly our superiors 
And now, taking leave of Charles Edwards, 
we will ask how it has’ happened that a peo- 
ple, whose taste in dress, gardening, and ar- 


chitecture, has been so puerile, extravagant, | 
and unnatural ; whose taste in poetry has been | 


so pedantic, nerveless, and frigid ;_ and whose 
manners, in certain respects, have exhibited so 
little of the decencies appertaining to civili- 
zation,—how such a people should have been 


permitted so long to arrogate to themselves | 


the right of being the supreme arbiters of 
taste to all the rest of the world? The ques- 


tion seems to us to be a very singular pro- | 


blem in morals. A nation whose language 
abounds with the coarsest expressions has 
surely very little reason to pique itself on 
refinement. We might adduce instances 
enough, if we chose to show that the charge is 
far from being ill-founded, but let one suffice. 
What shall we say when the highly-polished, 


refined, and courtly fashionables of Paris, | 


out of compliment to the infant dauphin, 
once named a colour, caca du dauphin? What 
an extraordinary compliment, and what sin- 
cular refinement ! 





THE CHURCH YARD. 
[ rrreventty indulge in the melancholy 
pleasure of musing away an hour in a country 
church-yard ; where I imagine that there 
lies before me a sort of parish register of 
the mental qualifications of its mhabitants ; 
from whence I can draw conclusions on the 
state of enlightenment to which they have ar- 
rived, by a perusal of those fond effusions, 
which seldom fail to appreciate beyond all 
measure the virtues of those who are gone 
to render their account. This practice is an 
amiable characteristic of the human heart, 
which seems to seek relief in the very exag- 
geration of that loss it has had the misfor- 
tune to sustain; it. arises from the feeling, 
too, that there may be a possibility of the 


departed objects of our affection being | 


gifted with the power of knowing and 
deriving gratification’ from the reflection 
that there are those yet on earth who, 


without any worldly stimulus, are emulous , 
to panegyrize the many excellences they | 


possessed, and which a fond heart will never 


be at a loss to discover, in characters how- 
My thoughts were more | 


ever diversified. j 
particularly bent this way, on a recent oc- 
casion, when I strolled into a snug little 
community of the dead, which seemed as if 


it had been chosen to divest us, as much as | 


possible, of those revolting ideas, that too of- 
ten intrude, when we have such solemn 
scenes in view. It was situated on an ele- 
vated plot of ground, in the centre of a val- 
ley, confined, indeed, but infinitely rich, and 
containing in its bounds some of the finest 
scenery imaginable. The horizon, which in- 
closed us in its blue limited circle, was soft- 
ened by a fringe of beautifully contrasted 


1 i ° ° . 
withstanding, we say, all this. he discovers | trees, rearing their tall heads as a barrier. 


to its nearer approach Beneath was seen, 
winding in its serpentine course, so as al- 
most to surround the church-yard in its ma-. 
| zy mirror, a stream from the mountains, deep, 
| narrow, and silent, save the low rippling: 

which were produced as it bounded over the 
_larches and willows that were pendert from 
| its banks. The abodes of opulence took not 
| away from the rusticity of the view, buta 
lime-washed well-thatched cottages 
were scattered around, and, in the more dis- 
tant part of the valley, a small corn-mill was 
travelling along its incessant circuit, and 
holding perpetual war with the rivulet, 
which here, on the way to its mighty destina- 
tion, became useful as well as beautiful. The 
burial-ground itself was ornamented with a 
profusion of venerable yew-trees, the 

of centuries, which had reached an enor- 
' mous size, and although the trunks of the 





| few 


greater part were hollowed by the sure en-. 
croachments of time, the branches, spreading 
out far and wide, preserved their youthful 
freshness, and formed a canopy of endless ver- 
dure, over these beds of death. The decent 
| repair in which the graves were kept cor- 
responded with the rest of the scene, and I 
| could not help uttering a wish, although in 
this particular by no means fastidious, that 
mine might be such as these. The epitaphs 
were not of an order to merit notice; how- 
ever, two or three of the following I copied 
for their originality :-— 
ON A WIFE. 
‘In this cold, dark, and solitary bed, 
The roses of her countenance all fled, 
Faded, like flow’rets on the coffin spread, 
My matchless Mary numbers with the dead! 


‘O! de ith, relieve a wretcbed husband's care, 
For me, unhappy me, next spread thy snare, 
That | may join my love;— 
| Without her, here, an irksome life I run, 
The happier I, the sooner it is done, 
That I may join my love. 
*O! let thy dart, unerring, quickly fall— 
All suppliantly for this boon I call, 
That I may join my love; 
No furtoer bope can L expect in life, 
Since thou, relentless, hast destroy’d my wife— 
Then let me join my love.’ 


ON A YOUNG LADY. 

‘If ever mortal on this earth were lov'd, 

‘Twas she whose sad remains are lying here : 

| The pangs her death excited this love prov'd— 

And tears, like rain, fell on her funeral bier. 

‘She was all lovely, innocent as spring, 

| Perfect as summer, as the winter sage! 

Ab! aeath, why here thy bitter potion bring, 

| To sip the fairest flower of the age.’ 

ON A MOTHER. 

'£ As shine the sun-beams through an April's 
rain, 

So mix our smiles and tears, while we en- 

deavour — 

To hope bright things, instead of grieve in vain, 
For something says wé do not part for ever. 

‘She leaves this world of wretchedness below, 
And quits for kingdoms of unerring bliss ; 

Where tides of joy without an ebbing, flow, 
And fully compensate for scenes like this. 

_* O grateful, fond, consolatory thought ! 
Implanted in our nature to repress 

Deep sorrow, else with endless misery fraught, 
With sad repinings, and teo sure distress .* 
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ON AN INFANT. 
* The bad puts forth in fair array, 

When comes the chilling frost of night, 
And all the cheerful hopes of day 


Are eitied by the luckless blight.” aLosr. 





LORD BYRON’S LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER 


Avas! poor Byron, if thy spirit could revisit 
this er world, and see the havoc thy 


which the Parisians much doubt, they really 
say very little for the epistolary talents of 
Lord Byron; yet we have proofs of his abi- 
lities before he reached that age. That an 
affectionate mother might overlook their 
faults, as well as those of her son, is natural 
enough,—nay, that she might preserve them, 
when that son was on the point of setting out 


_ to distant countries, is probable ; but is there 


friends are making with thy reputation, while | 


to those who differed with thee when living, 
is left the charge of doing justice to thy me- 
mory. Friend Medwin has represented thee 
as a toper, drinking a pint of hollands of an 
evening, and then talking scandal! Friend 
Dallas, in his recollections of thy early life, 
has made himself the hero of the volume, 
and his son is now giving to the world th 

a letters to thy mother! Such were our 
reflections, on seeing a copy of two of the 


; 
! 


' 


letters of his lordship, in the papers, a few | 
days ago, with a sort of table of contents of | partiality for Byron, or of being a very ready 


the remainder. 


a son or a parent that could bear to see them 
in print?—and as to the public, they are 
mere waste paper,—they throw no light on 
the real character of Byron, and their publi- 
cation is a deep and deliberate insult to his 
memory. 





BYRON AND SOUTHEY. 


Sucn of our readers as are in the habit of 
seeing Blackwood’s Magazine (and _ there 
are, we presume, few of them who do not 


see it), will not suspect the editor of any undue | 


apologist for his faults or weaknesses ; on the 


The history of these letters is well known: | other hand they will think, rightly enough, 
they were given to the late Mr. Dallas, by | that the Tory principles of Mr. Southey will 


Lord Byron, and were preparing for the press 
in this country, when an injunction was ob- 
tained in the Court of Chancery, to interdict 
their publication. We certainly neither ap- 
proved of the alleged motive for the injunc- 
tion, nor were satisfied with the principle on 
which it was granted ; but if the persons who 
prayed for it were conscious of the character 
of the letters, we can forgive their over-ofti- 
ciousness : for more common-place stuff we 
never saw. Happily for the fame of Byron, 
it is too firmly established to be shaken by 
such a publication, though we cannot but 
-eondemn the. cupidity of these who are so 
reckless of that fame, as, for the sake of gain- 
ing a few pounds, to expose those domes- 
tic epistles which can Al voting to the re- 
putation of Byron, must wound the feelings 
of his relations, disgust his friends, and be of 
no earthly service to the public. 

Prevented by the injunction of the Lord 
Chancellor from appearing in England, they 
are published in Paris, not out of contumacy, 
but in consequence of an arrangement, pre- 
vious to the injunction, with M. Galignani, 
of Paris. The two letters, which, we believe, 
appeared first in The Morning Herald, are 
dated the 7th of October and the 2nd of No- 
vember, 1808 ; that is, when Byron was near- 
ly of age. In the first he is made to tell his 
mother, that, although he is not like Jean 
Jaques Rousseau, and has no ambition to 
resemble so illustrious a fool, yet he knows 
that he will live as he likes: there are, also, 
some bed-room arrangements, about where 
“the H.'s’ are to sleep, and a wish to have 
two rooms for himself and a friend to dress 
in, before going to some ball! In the next 
letter, which is equally frivolous, he tells his 
mother, that when the apartments at New- 
stead are ready, he will be delighted to seek 
her, adding, ‘as I speak but the truth, you 
should not suspect me of using deceit.’ He 
then goes on to tell his mother, that he is 
preparing to go out to India—for what pur- 
pose does the reader think? Why, to qua- 
lify himself for a British legislator, forsooth ! 

Now, if these letters be indeed genuine, 


| 





| 
| 


' 
! 
| 
| 





naturally recommend him to Ebony. It is, 
however, an act of justice to our northern 
contemporary to state, that he has displayed 
more good sense, and been more liberal to 
the memory of Byron, than half the persons 
who have written on the subject. While 
Byron lived he was never flattered in Black- 
wood, but no sooner was he dead than the 
editor came forward and did justice to his 
splendid talents. 

Our opinion of Byron, and of Mr. Sou- 
they’s late atrocious attack on his memory, 
are known to our readers; and we now 
quote, from the numbér of Blackwood 


_just published, some further observations on 


the subject. We do not, however, altogether 
agree in the exaggerated eulogy on Mr. Sou- 
they. But to the article:— 

‘In regard to the question—the real ques- 
tion—as between Mr. Southey and Lord 
Byron himself, we consider this as a matter 
by no means so simple and easy of decision. 
It gives us, and all who have a proper re- 
spect for genius, the sincerest pain to see two 
men so eminent as these, railing about each 
other’s real or supposed faults and foibles, 
even after the barrier of the grave has inter- 
vened between them. No man of sense and 
candour can suppose, that Mr. Southey ever 
did or could, understand the character of 
Lord Byron, whom he never saw, or that 
Lord Byron did, or could, under similar cir- 
cumstances, understand the character of Mr. 
Southey. It would have been quite as sen- 
sible to expect, that Samuel Johnson and 
David Hume should be impressed with a 
profound respect for each other's talents and 
acquirements, and forget and forgive all each 
other’s deficiencies and failings. Mr. Sou- 
they is, and always was, too much of a 
monk, to understand a man of the world 
like Byron ; and Byron was too decidedly, 
or rather too exclusively, a man of the world, 
to understand a monk like Southey. Hence 
this absurd exaggeration of each other's er- 
rors and defects. In Southey, in one of the 
most learned and accomplished scholars, and 
pure and virtuous men, that the modern 





world has produced, Byron could see no. 
thing but the Tory partisan, and the author 
of certain articles in the Quarterly Review, 
In Byron, on the other hand,—in one of the 
greatest of the great poets of England,—in a 
man who never wrote three pages without 
uring out some emanation of a soul beau- 
tiful, lofty, and glorious, if ever such a soul 
dwelt within a human bosom,—in this great 
and godlike poet of England, Southey could 
see nothing else but a “ pander-general to 
youthful vice,” and the founder of “ a Satan- 
ic school.” This nonsense on both sides ex- 
cites an universal smile—nothing more. We 
would scarcely endure now-a-day to hear 
either Ilume or Gibbon talked of as Sa- 
tanic characters ; nor could we sympathise 
very much, as matters go, with the moralist 
who should carry his indignant virtue so far 
as to heap with epithets of unmingled abuse 
the names of those, who, in our fatlers’ or 
grandfathers’ days, wrote Tom Jones or Pe- 
regrine Pickle. Hume was as virtuous a 
man as Mr. Southey can be; so was Gib- 
bon. Fielding was as amiable a man, and 
Smollett as upright and complete a gentle- 
man. It will not do to talk so fluently about 
fiends and demons in this upper world. 

‘ Few men could endure the test of having 
their private talk written down,—especially 
after the discussion of a quart of gin between 
the talker and the note-taker. Byron was a 
rattling reckless fellow, who said many 
things that he should not have said; but, 
from all we have been able to ascertain, he 
had a great deal too much taste and tact to 
talk low trash, unless where he found his au- 
dience incapable ef sympathising with any 
of the higher and purer strains of his mind. 
We regard Medwin’s book as proof positive 
of a small and mean understanding in its 
writer ; and of his total incapacity to be for 
one hour, in any just sense of the term, the 
companion of such a man as Lord Byron. 

‘Lord Byron had great and undeniable 
faults ; but we prophesy, that the silly and 
exaggerated cant, which has been flourish- 
ing in relation to him and his great name, 
will ere long subside beneath that growing 
feeling of disgust which is already observ- 
able enough amidst all rational persons and 
classes. 

‘ Mr. Southey does well to defend himself 
from any attack by which he conceives it 
possible for his fair moral name to be injur- 
ed. He may, however, rest assured, that no 
human being ever believed him to be capa- 
ble of the least of the dirtinesses attributed to 
him by the drunken imagination of Byron, 
or the base and blundering folly of this Cap- 
tan Medwin. People of all orders laugh 
occasionally at some of the laureate’s little 
peculiarities of thought and manner; but, 
upon the whole, we are certain, that no man 
ever stood so high in ourliterature,—and st 
there surrounded with a more general atmo- 
sphere of respect and good-will. He 1s to- 
tally mistaken if he supposes himself to be 
regarded with spleen or hatred by any class 
of English readers. His only.enemies are @ 
few pert critics,— scarcely one of whom 
would dare to open his lips in Mr. Southey $ 
presence ;—and the miserable riff-raft of 
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the serious oe of such a man, and such 
‘ or as he. 
a Southey and Byron been thrown 
together in life, we are certain there would 
have been nothing but kindliness of feeling 
between them. It is now too late to pray 
for this ;—but we are sure the world will not 
thank the survivor for anything tending to 
long unnecessarily the existence of feel- 
ings which never ought to have existed at all.’ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ODE TO ROTHERHITHE. 


On seeing the Subscriptions of the Minister, 
Churchwardens, &c.for the Spanish Refugees. 


O rorueRaiTHE ! land of the Goth! 

(As the world must have thought thee before) 
I had sworn, in a moment of wrath, 

That I ne’er would remember thee more ; 
But thou startest from ages of shame, 

And thy lethargy now I forgive,-~ 
One deed has redeemed thy fame, 

And I'll love thee as long as [ live: 
For thou hast awoke from the sluinber of years, 
To dry up the fugitive patriot’s tears. 


What angel has wander'd thy shore ? 
What spirit has startled thy brave ? 
For I ne’er knew thee foremost before, 
Or virtue or valour to save : 
Has a priest preach’d thee into the vein 
To pity whom priests had oppress'd ? 
Or has liberty loosen’d the chain 
That apathy bound on thy breast? 
For thy spirit hath burst from its bondage at 
last, 
To brighten the future and cancel the past. 


Turn, Mina, from Mary-le-bone, 

Quiroga bow towards the east, 
Where Siberia’s sons may be shown 

True patriots jed by a priest ! 
Behold! a few sons of the wave 

(Though rough as the ocean they ride) 
Have prov’d they can pity the brave, 

And afford them a refuge beside! 
And, shore of the sailor, my first oath forgive, 
Since I now swear to love thee as long as I 

live! J.-H. 


ee: 





TOO MUCH MONEY. 
A Doggrel Song for a Christmas Party, 
TUNE—Row, wow, wow. 
ALLOW me just to sing a song, ‘bout something 
rather funny, 
Which is, that all the world have got a great 
_ deal too much money. 
Youstare; but ‘tis a certain fact, as boxing 
sure to thump one is, 
not, pray why s: ould all of us run after new- 
made companies. Tol, lol, lol. 
We've companies for water, and companies for 
tea as well, 
For bread, and corn, aud wine, and oil for gas 
to make us see as well ; 
And companies for other gas in Parliament wil) 
_ Sport a bill, 
hile one there is makes gas like soup, for 
truly it is portable. 
And then for steam the world is mad, in boats, 
and mills, and other things ; 
hile with smoking and with vapouring they 
We Certainly do smother things, 
f€ soon to have a steam-sent coach, with 
Which the mail will stand no chance, 
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But of all the steaming companies, the washer- 
men's the queerest is, 

And all the good old laundresses declare it much 
the dearest is, 

While others say it’s all a die,—but none can 
wash without a dye— 

Who wishes to be in the suds should take a share 
undoubtedly. 


The sea is coming upto town, and Margate 
will be undone, 

When salt water comes fresh in pipes to bathe 
us all in London ; 

The National Bath Company can do just what 
it pleases, 

Then sure it should send up as well a lot of 
good sea-breezes. 


Then mines are all the go with some, who hope 
to find the shiners, 

Aud this, whate’er their age may be, will surely 

_- Suit the miners, 

In Mexico, Columbia, and also in Buenos 
Ayres ; 

But so far off these places are, my cry is still— 
give me no shares. 


We've lots of serip, not worth a scrap,—Poyais 
to wit, whose great cazique 

Got cash from good old Johnny Bull, who found 
it but a sorry squeak ; 

The Greeks, too, borrow’d, or, to speak more 
classical, I—O—nians, 

And I suppose the next may be the ten-foot 
Patagonians. 


Then bridges cross above our streams, and tun- 
nels will go under, 

But im the last I hope the gents will make no 
stupid blunder ; 

For if they should perchance give way, the 
shareholders will mumble, 

Sure such a eirking-fund could make a saint 
or sinner grumble. 


Thus many ways, in these our days, give money 
circulation 5 

Some ways are spoi}'d with Mac,—oh! no— 
‘tis Muck-adamization : 

With sub-ways we are threaten'’d, for gas and 
water under ground ; 

Some rail against the reil-way, too, and think 
*twill be a blunder found. 


So many companies there are, ‘tis really past 
endurance,— 

Insurance some, but all indeed not wanting in 
assurauce ; 

For Atlas, Beacon, Hope, and such, some sing 
an /o pean, 

While some affirm the Rock is firm, and some 
the European. 


But these shall not prevent our mixing wine 
and mirte together, 

Shut in with joy, we'll shut out woe. and heed 
not wind or weather ; 

For though old Christmas has arriv’d, with rain 
and sleet, and drizzle too, 

Yet while the ladies smile around, we can’t 
forget the mistletoe. 


One thing I had well nigh forgot ;—amongst 
the companies I’ve nam’‘d, 

No share have I, and, wise or no, I hope my 
choice will not be blam’d, 

For I] have fix’d on one, in which, to makea 
slight commotion, 

The present company it is,—I hope you like my 
notion. Tol, lol, lol. 

J.M.L, 


just as we should des 





Descriptive, rb ase Decorative, 
Theoretical, and Mechanical. By Rosert 
Sruart. Nos.I. and If. 8vo. 


One of not the least remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the literature of the 
present day is, that it is much more popular 
in its form than at any other period. ere 
is now hardly any class of the community 
whose wants are not attended to or pro- 
vided for : hence has arisen a maps <> of 
publications in which economy and utility 
are principally consulted. And it is by 
means of these, that stores of valuable infor- 
mation, hitherto hoarded up, as-it were, from 
the gaze of the multitude, are now rendered 
accessibleto them. Hitherto, scientific works 
have never appeared in a popular shape, nor 
has the press been rendered subservient—at 
least in any considerable degree—to the dif- 
fusion of instruction among those whese 
means of purchasing it were limited. It 
were easy to enumerate very many works of 
this nature now in the course of publication, 
but, without touching further, at the present, 
on this subject, we shall now confine our ob- 
servations to the work before us. 


Such a work can by no means be consi- 
dered superfluous, or rather has been very 
much wanted ; for hitherto almost all books 
relating to architecture have been published 
in an expensive and not very convenient 
form, insomuch, that the lower classes of 
builders and practical mechanics have had 
no opportunities whatever of improving their 
taste: the same miay be said with respect to 
the public in general, Yet, until some de 
gree of correct taste be more generally dif- 
fused among us, we must expect to witness 
all those deformities and impertinences 
which so frequently shock the eye. Accord- 
ing to some persons’ notions of taste, it may 
seem hopeless to expect that it should ever 
become general, for they associate with it 
ideas of magnificence and expense ; whereas 
it is really more favourable to economy than 
is usually imagined. It is true, that it ean- 
not always have an opportunity of displaying 
itself in its most embellished form, but cor- 
rect taste Will always teach us to avoid de- 
formity. And how many buildings are there 
which are rendered hideous and paltry, not 
for want of cost, for much that has been ex- 
pended upon them has tended only to render 
that ridiculous and contemptible, which might 
otherwise have been pleasing and decorous. 
Propriety, unity of character, and a certain 
degree of grace may be ssed by the 
homeliest structure. Whatever be said to 
the contrary, we never can admit that taste 
is so arbitrary and undefinable as it is general- 
ly imaginedto be. It may, indeed, be difficult 
to point out in what it precisely consists, 
pair of describing in 
words the difference to the palate between 
sugar and salt; yet it is easy enough to illus- 
trate good and bad taste by examples. 
Among the ancient Greeks taste stems to 
have been almost indigenous: their com- 
monest artists were gifted with a delicacy of 
tact and a refined sensibility that taught 
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them to appreciate beauty of form, and to 
adopt it on all occasions ; hence their com- 
monest utensils, however mean might be the 
material, were always beautiful, and a mere 
terra-cotta jar possessed a grace of outline 
and a symmetry that we dv not always find 
in ex ive porcelain vases, glittering with 
gold and brilhant with enamel dies. 

Now the gist of what we have been saying 
is, that .the diffusion of a better taste than 
has hitherto prevailed among the various 
mechanics employed in building, is of some 
importance ; and we think that such an end 
is hkely to be considerably promoted by such 
works as this, nor do we altogether despair 
of seeing so desirable an end attained. By 
way of familiar illustration, we will merely 
desire our readers to compare the elegant 
and tasteful borders now so common on 
the wruppers of books published in numbers 
with the paltry blue paper formerly in use ; 
or. the superior simplicity of a modern title- 
page, book-plate, or vignette, to the prepos- 
terous and uncouth scrolls and lines which at 
one period were thought to decorate them: 
and here we have a complete instance of 
what we advanced above, that true taste, so 
far from increasing expense, will generally 
be found real economy. What a waste of 
labour and expense was formerly incurred in 
the bordering of a plate or portrait, which, so 
far from adding beauty, absolutely detracted 
from it, and, moreover, often caused the 
print itself to look little better than a mere 
patch in the midst of its extraneous and su- 
perfluous finery—like a poor solitary. pigeon 
served up in a huge dish, with such a profu- 
sion of garnish as almost to conceal it from 
view. 

Hitherto it should seem that any liberal 





acquaintance with either the principles or 
history of architecture was 
builders employed in the erection of private 
dwellings, which is the more to be regretted, 
as, after all, it is not froma few detached 


interdicted to | 





structures, but from the general mass, that a 
city takes its architectural character. And 
although we cannot but concede the hopeless- 
ness of ever seeing a city a complete architec- 
tural utopia, or fairy-land, still we think much 
may and ought to be done in the way of cor- 
recting that despicable, barbarouS, and hide- 
ous style that pervades, almost without ex- 
ception, the numerous ranges of buildings, 
that, under the denomination of terraces, 
_places, or some equally ambitious title, dis- 
figure the suburbs and environs of our me- 
tropolis. 

faving before us only the two first num- 
bers of Mr. Stuart’s Dictionary, we cannot, 
as yet, enter into any particular criticism on 
it: this early notice of it is, therefore, rather 
for the purpose of recommending it generally, 
both for the information it will be found. to 
supply, and for its elegant embellishments, 
than of examining minutely its merits in 
point of execution. We will confess, how- 
ever, that we have also another view, and 


that is to hint to the author the propriety of |” 


somewhat modifying his work and: contract- 
ing his plan. We were rather: surprised at 
meeting with such terms as Aaron's Kod, 


Abacot (a coronation cup of state repregent-. 


| 
| 


ing that anciently worn by the kings of Eng- 
land), Abaster (one of the horses of Pluto), 
Aben-boan, and others of this description, 
the introduction of which 1s, in our opinion, 
rather fanciful; for, at this rate, we may ex- 

ect all the scriptural antiquities and all the 
Seetinen mythology to be explained, to. the 
exclusion of more relevant matter. But what 
we still more strongly protest against is the 
introduction of both naval and military ar- 
chitecture,—of which, by the bye, nomention 
is made in the title, and which, unless in the 
general name of architecture, have not the 
slightest connection whatever with civil archi- 
tecture. We should as soon have expected 
to find in Mr. ILope’s treatise on furniture, 
remarks on the furniture used in a printing- 
office; or to meet with articles relative to 
farriery in a medical dictionary ; or, lastly, 
as soon consider that there was any pro- 
fessional alliance between Hoby and a black- 
smith, because one shoes bipeds and the 
other quadrupeds. Now, really we would 
advise Mr. Stuart to sink the navy—we mean 
at once to discard altogether an anomalous 
excrescence that must occupy much space 
that might be much more appropriately and 
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which we plainly perceive Westall (though 
not in his happiest moments), but catch not 
a single glimpse of the poet. 

These illustrations rather operate as a 
counterspell, or, to use an expressive Spanish 
term, a desengano, that suddenly dissipates 
all the fairy visions and delightful phantoms 
that the poet had, by the potency of his art, 
conjured up around us. There is but one 
thing that we approve of in these plates, 
which is, that as they are not published te. 
gether with the Melodies, no one is compell< 
ed to purchase the comment for the sake of 
possessing the text. 








THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane Turatre.—the only novelty 
during the week, is the revival of Mas- 
singer’s play of The Fatal Dowry, with such 
alterations as modern taste seemed to warrant, 
All our readers, who have read the play, and 
Rowe's, Fair Penitent, will know how largely 
the author of the latter drew on the Fatal 
Dowry; or, if they only read Nos. 77- 
79, of Cumberland’s Observer, they will see 
with what severity the plagiarism is exposed. 
Rowe, however, had considerable merit in 





interestingly filled. 





Illustrations to Moore’s Irish Melodies, from | 
Designs by R. Westatt. 

We certainly are not of opinion that these 

illustrations will set either the poet or the art- 

ist in a stronger or more pleasing light than 


the Fair Penitent: the plot was rendered 
more probable, and more naturally develop- 
ed, thanin the Fatal Dowry, and he conti- 
nued to entwine a strong interest,around the 
principal characters ' 

The alterations made in the play produced 
on Wednesday night, are in general very 


before. The latter, indeed, seems to have | judicious: many offensive passazés have been 


undertaken an office for which Mr. Moore 


| ap 
expunged; atransposition of some parts, and 





will hardly thank him,—and one somewhat 


the omission of scenes and passages, have all 


like that of holding a farthing rush-light to | contributed to render it a better acting play: 


the sun. There is a kind of mania now 


| little new matterhas been added, and thatonly 


among our artists, it should seem, of turning | to keep up the consecutiveness of the piece, 
| 


commentators on our popular writers, and 
elucidating their beauties, although not genc- 
rally with the nicest taste or discretion: or 
we should rather say, that they oftenerremind 


us of one who, calling upon us to admire the | 


clearness and pellucidity of a mill, pokes his 


cane into the stream and stirs upa cloud of | 


sand from the bottom. No task, indeed, can 


be more delicate or hazardous than that of | 
attempting to realize and embody those pic- | 


tures, scenes, and images, which delight us in 
the poet and the novelist; and hence the 
enormous Waste of copper and paper in what 
are termed book-plates, both of which might 
have been better employed. The more ad- 
mirable the original, the less chance of com- 
ing up to the picture, which the reader will 
have already sketched out in his own imagi- 
nation. And, ofall our poets, Moore is as- 
suredly not exactly the one who would pre- 
sent the fewest difficulties in this respect. 
His very beauties become obstacles, for they 
defy any perrcil, but—to use an expression of 
his own—‘a pencil of light.’ And how has 
Mr. Westall accomplished this daring task in 
these i//ustrations (lucus a not lucendo) ! 
We are confident that the bard will not ap- 
ply to him this stanza from his works,— 
‘ All that my best and wildest dream, 

In fancy’s hour, could hear or see 
Of music’s sigh or beauty’s beam, 

Are realized at once in thee!’ 








—that is, in these plates; in every one of 


_where alterations or abridgment had been 
/made. Ilad the adapter simplified the plot 
| a little, he would have rendered the play still 
| better; but, as it is, it has obtained one, and 
that the most unequivocal proof of merit, 
‘the unanimous applause of a very crowded 
audience. . We rarely have seen a play lis- 
'tened to with more attention, or-the best 
portions of it more ardently and judiciously 
applauded ; this is always the case in a play 
_that appeals to the heart ; and_ the tears that 
bedewed many a fair chéck on this occasion, 
_ bore testimony to the power of Massinger 
over the feelings, The following is an out 
line of the plot of the Fatal Dowry, as now 
| altered :-— 
| Novall (Thompson) succeeds Roehfort 
(Terry), as president of the court of justice at 
Dijon, on his resignation; he is no sooner 
in office than Charalois (Wallack), accom- 
panied by his friend, Romont (Macready), 
claims the body of his father (the marshal), 
which had been seized by the creditors for 
debts contracted when living. This is ! 
fused by Novall, whe was always ay: ene 
my of the marshal. Romont, in his zeal for 
his friend, insults the court, and is committed 
to prison. Charalois, to release Romont al 
the body of his father, consents to occupy 
the dungeon of the latter: the offer is accept 
ed. The funeral of .the marshal is attend 
by Rochfort, and his daughter, Beaamel 
(Mrs. West); he is so struck with the filial 
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lois is liberated, but Beaumelle has unhap- 


pily been previously attached to a coxcomb, | German writers, who were arrested several: 
Young Novall (Penley), who possesses such in- | 


fluence, as to accomplish her ruin, even after 
she had become the wife of Charalois. Ro- 
mont detects the villany of Novall, acquaints 
his friend with it, wlio, | confident in his 
wife’s virtue, quarrels with Romont.— A 
note of assignation falling from the bosom 
of Beaumelle, betrays her secret to Charalois, 
who flies to the place appointed, kills No- 
vall, summons Rochfort to the tomb of his 
father, where he meets with Romont, and is 
reconciled to him. Rochfort is told of his 
daughter's guilt, and swears she shall die. 
Charalois, casting aside a cloak, shows that 
fhe sentence has already been executed. Old 
Noval rushes in and claims justice on Cha- 
ralois, who stabs himself, and Rochfort dies 
by the side of his daughter. 

‘The play has been extremely well got up. 
We never saw Macready to more advantage 
in tragedy than in the lofty spirited Romont; 
and the look of superlative disdain which 
he cast on the coxcomb, Novall, was admi- 
rable. The manner in which he deliver- 
ed the following reproach on the puppy, 
was particularly effective :— 

‘You are a miserable slave, not fit 

Totie the sword of Charolois about him, 

Much less for such an enterprise against 

The fame and honour of a valiant man, 

Atwentieth of whom would make a hundred 

Warth twenty of yourself. Why, God-a- 

mercy! 

When I look upon you, ‘tis a miracle, 

That any woman should for such a thing 

As thou art, such a jay bedizened in 

The feathers of a peacock, leave the wing 

Ofa fine eagle spirit—Yet it is. 

Fer such a civetted inglorious knave, 

That many a woman, wedded to all worth 

And tenderness and goodness—Plague upon it! 

That the great dome of hovour should be rear'd 

Qn such foundations, and that men should hold 

Their property in fame on such a tenure 

Asa frail woman’s will'—Why, ha! ha! ha! 

When I behold thee, I can searcely stay 

My laughter in —Thyself shall judge of it. 

[Sezes the glass, and holds it before 
Young Novall 


Behold! Look here—thou shalt!—Art thou 
the man 


Should tob my friend of honour, and me, too, 
Of him that in the woild I love the best? 
Damnation ! that a caitiff, like to thee, 
Should ioterpose between me and the son 
Of my old general.’ 

W allack’s Charalois was a piece of chaste 
and spirited acting; and many of the fine 
Passages in the play he gave with great feeling 


is, that he offers him all his | sular war, by George Longmore. Also, by 
wealta, and his daughter as his bride ; Chara- | the same author, ‘ Mathildi,’ a tragedy. 


| 





| 
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Messrs. Wilkins and Hoffmann, two 


months ago on a charge of being concerned 
in a treasonable conspiracy, employ their 
prison hours in their usual studies ; Wilkins, 
in works on jurisprudence,—L{offmann, in 
German history, for which he formerly had a 
great predilection, and, as a proof of it, pub- 
lished, in 1821, his ‘ German I[istory for the 
First Century before and after the Birth of 
our Saviour.’ 

Society of Scottish Antiquartes.—At the 
meeting of the Antiquarian Society, on Mon- 
day, the 15th instant, certain original letters, 
written by the last Lord Lovat, and the seals 
of the ancient bishops of Moray, were exhi- 
bited to the society by John Anderson, Esq., 
W.S. Sir Walter Scott also read a letter 
written by the same nobleman, to Lochiel, 
at the breaking-out of the rebellion, in 1745. 
These rare documents excited considerable | 
interest. 


A patent has been obtained by Mr. Henry 
Berry, for an elegant machine or apparatus, 
for more easily producing light, by the mere 
contact of certain chemical substances. 
apparatus is inclosed in a small metal box, 
which is sufficiently portable to be carried in 
the pocket: this box is intended to be placed 
open, upon the table in the bed-chamber ; 
and, for the convenience of invalids, a small 
silken cord is attached to it, which may be 
carried across the room, when the sick per- 
son, sitting in a chair, or lying in bed, by 
slightly pulling the string, will immediately 
set light to the lamp, which forms part of 
the apparatus. 


Professor Gruithausen, the Munich astro- 
nomer, still continues his discoveries in the 
moon, in spite of public incredulity, which 
does not in the least affect him.. He has 


The | 





lately published his observations, strength- 
ened by the testimony of M. Senroeker. Ac- 
cording to them, there are plainly, on the | 
surface of the moon, houses, towns, and high | 
roads establishing the communication betwixt | 
them. Near the equator of that planet, they 
have discovered a large mass of buildings, 
which must be a great city; and near it is a 
fortress, constructed with all the angles of an 


ee 


earthly bastion, and on the igre ym of Coe- | 


horn and Vauban! The work of these gentle- 
men is adorned by engravings, to explain what | 
they have s¢en. Mr.Gruithausen has made all | 
these discoveries by the aid of extraordinarily | 





_ good eyes, for his telescope is not of such great | 


'magnifying power as the one at the obser- | 


and correctness. Terry, though seldom good 


in tragedy, played Rochfort very well: and 
Mrs, 


“ est made as much of the character of 
: aumelle as it would permit of. The play 

“S completely successful, and is likely to 
‘ave @ good run. 


en 





: FERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
N the 


“The V ress, and speedily will be published, journalist, he quotes Mrs Gruithausen, who 


is always of a flame colour when she has 
nts of the late penin-., been waltzing. 


ton Aaa of the Isles,’ a poem, in ten can- 
» founded on the eve 
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objection which may, on this account, be 


vatory at Paris, and with which the French 
astronomers cannot discover any of the sights 
seen .by the German. According to him, 
the moon has no atmosphere ; and, seeing the 


made to its having inhabitants, he has met 
it by proving that the inhabitants are red, 
which is, aecording to him, the colour ani- 
mals ought to have, which want breath. In 
confirmation of this hypothesis, says a French 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Tue author of a volume of travels in the 
Holy Land was complaining, the other day, 
to a literary gentleman, of the loss he had 
sustained by the publication, and the limited 
sale of the work. ‘ Why,’ said his friend, 
‘the fact is you had a bad publisher ;’ now, 
I wrote a work, some time ago, which, 
though quite worthless, had a wide circula- 
tion,—indeed, in places where [ least of all 
expected a line ofitto reach.’ ‘ Astonishing ! 
pray who was your publisher.” ‘Why, I 
tried Longman’s first, but did nothing; ‘so I 
weiit to a trunk-maker, and by his means my 
work reached all the four quarters of the 
globe, with New South Wales to boot.’ 


At the coronation ofthe emperors 6 China, 
it was customary to present them with seve- 
ral sorts of marbles, of different colours, by 
the hands of a mason, who was then to ad- 
dress the new emperor as follows :— 
‘Choose, mighty sir, under which of these 

stones, 
Your pleasure is that we should lay your 
bones.’ 

They brought him patterns for his grave- 
stone, that the prospect of death might occu- 
py his thoughts, and restrain him within the 


bounds of moderation in the. midst of his new 
honours. , 


In Gloucestershire it is still a custom in 
many parishes, on Twelfth Day, to have twelve 
small fires made, and a large one in the midst, 
in honour of the day ; as it is in certain parts 
of Ireland, to light up a dozen of candles 
round a larger one, which are placed in a 
sieve of oats, and set up as high as the room 
will properly admit. of. i 


General Deunesnil, who lost a leg in the 
campaign of Russia, commanded the fortress 
of Vincennes in 1814, when France was in- 
vaded by the allies: Deunesnil still held out, 
although the capital and adjacent country 
had been occupied by the allies, and, when 
summoned by the Russians to. surrender, he 
sent for answer, ‘Give me back my leg, and 
I will give up the fortress.’ 











Works published since our last notice.— Otter's 
Life and Remains of Dr. E. D_ Clarke, 2 vols, 8vo. 249. 
Analysis of a London Ball-Room, 7s. Gd. Stewarts’ 
Ly pana of Se ex. W. ond, 6s. Crabb's Historical 

ictionary, 4to. Part L.,9s. Petersdurif< Abridgmeat 
of Cases, Vol. T. 12. lle. 6d. - Fire-Side Scenes, 3 vois. 
24s. Smiles avd Tears, 7s. Annual Obiteary and Bi- 
ography, Vol. 1X. 15s. Thorntoa’s Piety Exemplified, 
8s. 6d. Solid Resources of Old Age, 3s. 6d. Prideaux's 
Couvection of the Old and New Testament, 3 volg. 
Ll. Ils, 6d. -Farr on Cancer, 45. Sequel to Eadless 
Amusement, 2§.6d¢. Houghtou's Wine-Cellar Check- 
Book, 4to., half-bound, 10s. 6d. wi 
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This day is Raraeents 

A*® EXPOSITION OF THE NATURAL 

SYSTEM OF THE NERVES OF THE HUMAN 
BODY; with the Papers from the Philosophical 
‘Teavsactious on the same Subject. By CHARLES 
BELL, Professer of Anatomy and Sargery to the Roya! 
College of Surgeons, Lecturer in the School of Great 
Wi } S&trect, and Surgeon of the Midulesex Hos- 


ital. 
ae the same Author, the Third Edition of the Work 
ou the Diseases of the Urethra. 

London: priated for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orwe, 


Brewa, and Green, Paternoster Row. 





WHITTINGHAM 'S. MAMOND SHAKS?PEARE. 
Iu one handsome vol. duedecimo, printed in double 
columus, price, in extra boards, 21. 

IE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WIL- 
TIAM SHAKSPEARE, with a copious Glossary, 
being the smallest, neatest, and cheapest Edition of 
Shak«peare’s Dramasever published, and when proper- 
ly bound will not exceed three quarters of an inch in 
ick mess. 

Chiswick: printed by C. Whittingham fur Thonas 
Tegg, 73, Cheapside, who constantly keeps a great va- 
tiety of this gem, bound in morocco, russia, and calf 
ex!ra, for presents. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LONDON BALL-ROOM. 
In one tolume, post 8vo., and embellished with a fiue 
Engraving, after Canova, price 7s 6d., extra boards, 

NALYSIS OF THE LONDON BALL, 
ROOM, comprising the History of the Polite Art, 
and Observations ov its Popular Divisions of Country 
Dances; coutaining a Selection of the most Fashion- 
able po pete eet Paine's First Set, a Selection 
from the Operas of La Gazza Ladra, 11 Don Giovanni, 
Der Feeischutz, Pietro l'Eremita, aud J! Tancredi, &c,, 
calculated for Domestic Assemblies, and Arranged for 
the Piano Forte. od) tor Sh . 

Leadon: printed for Thomas Tega, 73, Cheauside ; 
R. Griffiaand Co., Giasgow; and R Milliken, Dublin. 


On January 1, 1825, was published, price 3s., No. I. of 
an entirely New Series of 

| Pe BELLE ASSEMBLEE; or, COURT 

and FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE, embellished 

with a beautiful Portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Eli- 

zabeth Belgrave, engraved iu ‘Thompson's best style, 








“from the celebrated Painting by Sir Thomas Law- 


rence, P.R.A., in the Cobiection and by permission of 
the most noble the Marquis of Stafford. Also, two ele- 
gaut Full-length Female Figures in the most fashion- 
able Dresses of the Day, appropriately coloured, with 
éxplanatoiy Letter-press and comparative uotices of 
the London and Parisian Fashions; likewise a variety 
of Coigive! Ae ou the Belles Lettres, Interesting 
Tales, inal Poetry, kc. &c. Notices of the princi 

pal new Works, New Music, productions of the Fine 
Arts, Exhibitious, the English and French Drama, 


&ec. &e, 

The Number for February will contain a Portrait of 
the Right Hon. the Countess of Denbigh, from a 
—s by bee y ¥ ag xh —< zone the Mayazine 

progressively form a Picture Gallery of the Female 
Nobulity of Great Britain. 4 

Proot Impressions, on India Paper, may be had of 

the Portraits. The Work is printed on superfine royal 
r, with » haudsome new type, and is got up in the 
ret style of modern improvement. 

Published by Geo. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane; 
aud Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and may be ordered 
vf all respectable Booksellers in the Kingdow. 


In Two Volumes 8vo , with a Fac-simile of the rare 
whole length Portrait of Heury, by Gaultier, price 


‘ 24s. boards, 
M EMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
HENRY THE GREAT. 

*,* Neepoch in the History of Europe ts so preg- 
nant with events of consequence to subsequent rela- 
‘lions of society, as the unig vf Elizabeth of England 
and of Heury the Great of France, cotensporaneoas in 
period and rivals in the spleudour and genius of their 

ive courts. Miss Aikin's elegant volumes have 
introduced us to a close acquaiutance with the policy 
‘and intrigues of the. great oflicers who directed the 
councils of Elizabeth, and those of the Court of Prance 
during the same period are recorded im the works 
of Sully, Prefixe, and in the lighter productions which 
develop the Memoires Secrets during the reign of 
Heury the Great, and which form the basis of the pre- 
seat istory 





of his reign. 

* That the present work is ably written, and exhibits 
a spirited na - ative of facts, will be mauifest from the 
exttacte which follow. The acconat of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew is the fullest in our language, aud so 
curious, that we have jodged’it proper to transfer the 
entire afticie, for its own sake, as well asto exhibit the 
talents of the Aathor.’—Monthly Mag. 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, aud Lepard, Fins- 
bury Square, Londvu. 





ACKINGTON’'S CATALOGU E, 1825, 

4 Part 1, price Is. 6d. The First Part of a Catalogue 
of the most extensive and valuable orang ty of Se- 
coud-Haud Books on Sale in this Country, by Harding. 
Triphook, and Lepard, Finsbury Square; containing 
the Classes, Lexicegraphy, Classics, Italian, French, 
and Miscellancous Latin Literature, Arts, and Sciences. 


A KEY TO ALL THE ALMANACKS. 


In One very large and closely printed Volume, Octavo, 
price 18s. boards, 


HE PERPETUAL CALENDAR, and 
Companion to the Almanack ; Illustrating the 
Events of Every Day in the Year, as connected with 
History, Chronology, Botany, Natural History, Astro. 
nomy, Popular Customs, and Antiquities ; with Usefal 
Rales of Health, Observations on the Weather, au Ex. 
lanation of the Saints’ Days and Holidays, and other 
iieseldonceus Useful Information. . 
By THOMAS FORSTER, F.LS. M.B. &c. &e. 
Fellow af C C. College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A TREATISE ON ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA, 
as afiecting the Weather, Third Edition, One Volaime 
Octavo, Six Plates, 15s hoards. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, and Lepard, Fins- 
bury Square, Londun. 
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Iu Three Volumes, crown 8vo., with Portraits aud Au- 
tographs, price £1. 16s. 

RIGINAL LETTERS, TLLUSTRA- 

TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY; including un- 
merous Royal Letters, from Autographs in the British 
Museum, aud one or two other Collections. With 
Notes and IJlustrations. 

By HENRY ELLIS, F-RS. Sec. § A. 
Keeper uf the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 


This Work contains Portraits of King Henry the 
Eighth and his Jester, Will Somers, from an Ilumina- 
tion in that Manarch’s own Psalter, still preserved 
among the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum; 
a Fac-simile of the Plan drawn by Lord Burgbley's 
own hand, for the arrangement of the Trial of Mary 
(Queen of Scots; aod a Fac-simile of the Seal and Signa- 
ture to the Carte-blanche which Prince Charles sent to 
the Parliament to save his Father's Life; also from Au- 
tographs in the British Musevat. 

* Mr. Ellis has per ed hié task in a mannet so sa- 
tisfactory and so able, that our respect for his judg- 
ment and intelligence, high as it was before, has been 
greatly raised. The letters are chosea with much dis- 
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